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E expect reformers, as a rule, 
to be peculiar in some re- 
spects, and we are never surprised to 
find them even eccentric to a re- 
markable degree. People who are 
harmoniously balanced, whose diges- 
tion is good, who are happily situ- 
ated as regards their business and 
domestic affairs, are likely to be of 
the opinion that this world in its 
present condition isa very delight- 
ful place. It is difficult for them 
fully to understand the misfortunes 
of others, or to discern the radical 
imperfections in the existing order 
which their ill-favored fellows so 
clearly perceive. Thus it happens 
that reformers are usually individuals 
who in their personal experiences 
have deeply felt the pressure of wide- 
spread evils, and who, to make their 
own surroundings agreeable, if not 
to increase the happiness of their 
neighbors, have arrayed themselves 
in hostility to some of the established 
institutions, laws or customs. 

In some instances the motives of 
innovators and iconoclasts are not 
wholly free from feelings of revenge 
or selfish ambition; and it is only the 
truth to say that some of the great- 
est steps in the world’s progress have 
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been due to the jlabors of men and 
women who, if not devoid of philan- 
thropy, were at least far from noble. 
Catharine II. and Napoleon were 
characters of this sort. But it is 
pleasing to know that there have 
been and are objectors to many pre- 
vailing theories and practices—re- 
formers in the truest and best sense, 
who sincerely believe that certain 
changes would greatly increase the 
sum of human happiness, and whose 
sympathies are so keen that they 
cannot refrain from taking part in 
the work they so ardently desire to 
see accomplished. In the latter 
class we may count Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

Benevolence is the key to this 
woman’s character as a reformer. She 
is no pessimist, and does not rebel 
against the existing conditions be- 
cause they seem to her to be inher- 
ently faulty. She does not complain 
of the earth, its fertile valleys, rock- 
bound treasures and beautiful rivers, 
or even the constitution of human 
nature as it would beif released from 
the fetters of old mistakes. She 
sees how easily the human race could 
be happy if only made truly free, and 
her chief protest is against the injus- 
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tice, ignorance and usurpations of 
authority which, on the part of cer- 
tain classes, curtail the liberties of 
the masses, particularly of her own 
sex. She likes the world, but she 
desires a better administration of its 
affairs. Her idea is not to destroy 
the social fabric, but simply to read- 
just its tangled threads. She has a 
phenomenal organization as respects 
the capacity to enjoy life, so that the 
only thing needed to complete her 
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happiness would be to know that 
others were as happy as herself. 
Unlike many other eminent people, 
Mrs. Stanton’s personal appearance 
is quite in keeping with her remark- 
able career. Though not tall, she is 
certainly one of the most distinguished 
looking women in the world. Her 
figure has that plumpness which indi- 
cates superb health, and it would be 
difficult to find a more perfect facial 
sign of digestion than is shown in the 
fullness of her cheeks. She has also 
the rare power of sleeping at will 
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under almost any ‘circumstances. 
Her eyes are clear gray, and her hair, 
which was naturally dark,brown, is 
now of that peculiar quality of white- 
ness which, though as devoid of color 
as the purest snow, still in some 
mysterious way reflects a shimmer of 
vitality and youthful vigor as beauti 
ful as it is rare in one so old. At 
first glance she reminds one of some 
grand European court lady of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago suddenly 
come to life, and still no person could 
be freer from all affectation of pomp 
or power. Her manners are the per- 
fection of simplicity and graceful 
ease. She disdains all the arts and 
wiles of those superficial minds that 
have no fountain of genuine character 
or talent. She pleases without an 
effort because the most spontaneous 
expression of her true self is quite as 
agreeable as any quality that she 
could assume. 

As might be expected, Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s head is of extraordinary size, 
measuring 22} in. around the base, 
and 14 in. from ear to ear over the 
crown. The occiput and cerebellum 
are exceptionally large. All the 
domestic qualities are very marked. 
Her affections are all deep, warm and 
tender. Her maternal love is great 
enough to extend in some measure to 
the whole human family. Her interest 
in people would be as unfailing and 
constant as life itself. To her senses 
there is sweet and holy music in every 
note in the gamut of human love. 

Combativeness is of only average 
influence. Destructiveness is rather 
large, however, and confers much of 
the energy she manifests in her work. 
She has a kind of courage which-is 
a result of great enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness, combined with moderate 
cautiousness. She has little fear of 
anything, and thus when obliged to 
engage in controversy or other forms 
of strife she is quite as efficient as 
other persons of greater combative- 
ness who lack hope or definite ambi- 
tion. 

The head is rather narrow at ac- 
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quisitiveness and secretiveness, in 
which respect she resembles the 
majority of great reformers. Her 
approbativeness is strong, but the 
sentiment of self-valuation is decided- 


the floor would open and permit her 
to drop out of sight. 

Probably the reason why the sense 
of selfhood is so often deficient in 
superior minds is because their intel- 
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ly feeble. This is another peculiarity 
frequently to be found in people of 
genius. Mrs. Stanton says that she 
never rose to address an audience 
without a sensation of wishing that 


lectual horizon is so wide, and studed 
with so many interesting gems of 
knowledge, that their attention is 
absorbed in things external to their 
personality. Self-esteem, when very 
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active, implies a consciousness of 
one’s superior power in relation to 
the environment. Its exercise im- 
plies a recognition of one’s personal 
worth. In its very essence it is 
opposed to all forms of self-abnega- 
tion. Asits seat in the brain is in 
the most posterior portion of the 
crown, its function naturally antag- 
onizes the elements of trust, submis- 
sion, imitation, sympathy and charity, 
which occupy the frontal top head. 
Its influence upon the character, 
therefore, is toward an autocracy 
which in a degenerate form becomes 
tyranny. In the course of mental 
evolution the brain rises and expands 
in the direction of the upper fore- 
head. The upward tendency of our 
race in philosophy, religion and 
esthetics is shown in the great 
advances of recent times in regard to 
all forms of slavery, penal legislation, 
literature, music, etc. In short, the 
evidences are everywhere clearly 
visible that the old adamant of selfish- 
ness and hate is now melting in the 
sunshine of love. Altruism is the 
watchword of to-day. Naturally, 
men and women of genius from their 
high ground are among the first to 
see the freshest light. The prenatal 
influences that produce the truest 
genius are likely to be opposed to 
the conditions that breed selfishness. 
The possession of power and author- 
ity stimulates the desire to rule, and. 


this often defeats itself in the end-™ 


Genius is more likely to be born of 
unrequited toil. The possessor of 
great wealth and power can afford to 
fold his hands and rest. The pen- 
dulum of his activity has reached its 
highest point and begins to descend; 
but behind the man of great philan- 
thropic and intellectual power there 
is a tension of forces in which the 
thought of self as such is usually 
obscured. As the greatest modern 
word-painter has exquisitely said: 
** Adversity is but virtue’s foil; from 
thwarted light leaps color’s flame; the 
stream impeded has a song.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s head is of only 


4 
moderate height on a line with the 
ear at firmness, but expands con- 
siderably at the sense of justice, and 
rises very perceptibly at hope. The 
central region at reverence and faith 
is only average, but the fullness at 
benevolence is very conspicuous. 
Imitation and mirthfulness are also 
large, and there is a very noticeable 
expansion of the temples at ideality 
and constructiveness. 

The intellect is philosophical and 
literary rather than scientific. With 
the exception of talent for specific 
observation and memory of places, 
the perceptives are quite large. 
Language is very marked in the full- 
ness of the eye. The temporal 
diameter at music is also consider- 
able, while the arching at the outer 
angle of the eyebrow affords an illus- 
tration of order which it would be 
difficult to equal. 

Causality, comparison and suavity 
impart great fullness to the upper 
forehead. The sense of human na- 
ture, however, is rather weak. Her 
impressions and judgments of people 
are therefore liable to be mistaken. 
It is difficult for her to believe ill of 
anyone. She has that magnanimous 
confidence in human nature which 
never suspects without the best of 
reasons. No doubt she will some- 
times be deceived, but in the main, 
as she lives in a superior social atmos- 
phere, by thinking the best of people, 
she will usually attract to herself the 
best that others have to give, and 
thus in the end will reap a harvest of 
happiness which only those can know 
who sincerely seek the good and 
true. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton was born 
November 12, 1816, in Johnstown, 
New York, ard is consequently ap- 
proaching her eightieth birthday, 
which is expected to be the occasion 
of a very noteworthy celebration. 
She was the daughter of the distin- 
guished Judge Daniel Cady and 
Margaret Livingston, and her un- 
usual talents and strength of charac- 
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ter are unmistakably a direct legacy 

- from her father. 

* Her career as a worker in the 
cause of woman has been so remark- 
able that very few persons are un- 
acquainted with its principal features. 
It is interesting to recall the fact that 
in the year 1848 she called the first 
Woman Suffrage Convention that was 
ever convened in the world, and from 
that time to the present her Zeal, 
industry and enthusiasm for reform 
have never relaxed. She isa woman 
of varied learning and has been in- 
terested in a great many movements 
besides that of woman’s political 
equality. It almost goes without 
saying that she was an Abolitionist 
and an advocate of temperance. 

The following paragraph was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Stanton years ago, and 
explains some of the circumstances 
that led her to espouse the cause of 
woman: 


‘*We lived in a Scotch neighborhood, 
where many of the men still retained the 
old feudal ideas of women and prop- 
erty. Thus, ata man’s death his property 
would descend to his eldest son, and the 
mother would be left with nothing in her 
own right, It was not unusual, therefore, 
for the mother, who had probably brought 
all the property into the family, to be made 
an unhappy dependent on the bounty of a 
dissipated son. The tears and complaints 
of these women, who came to my father 
for legal advice, touched my heart; and I 
would often appeal to my father for some 
prompt remedy. On one occasion he took 
down a law book, and tried to show me 
that something called ‘the laws’ prevented 
him from putting a stop to these cruel and 
unjust things. In this way my head was 
filled with great anger against those cruel 
and atrocious laws. After which the stu- 
dents in the office, to amuse themselves by 
exciting my feelings, would always tell me 
of any unjust laws which they found 
during their studies. My mind was thus 
so aroused against the barbarism of the 
laws thus pointed out, that one day I 
marked them with a pencil, and decided to 
take a pair of scissors and cut them out of 
the book—supposing that my father and 
his library were the beginning and end of 


the law! .. But when the students 
informed my father of my proposed muti- 
lation of his volumes, he explained to me 
how fruitless my childish vengeance would 
have been, and taught me that bad laws 
were to be abolished in quite a different 
way. As soon as I fairly understood how 
the thing could be accomplished, I vowed 
that, when I became old enough, 1 would 
have such abominable laws changed. And 
I have kept my vow.” 

It will also interest our readers to 
know that from a very early period 
in her history Mrs. Stanton was 
greatly influenced by phrenology. 
With a sort of intuitive impression 
that such must have been the case, 
the writer asked her if she did not 
regard phrenology as of immense 
value as an engine of reform and 
human development, to which she 
replied in the affirmative with great 
emphasis and warmth. The writer 
then exclaimed, ‘‘ Surely you must 
have been familiar with Combe’s 
‘*Constitution of Man!” whichled her 
to say that that book had literally 
lifted her up to the plane upon which 
she has stood during all the years of 
her active life asa reformer. It was 
a source of great relief and comfort 
to her as an explanation of many 
things that had perplexed her in the 
old interpretations of the Bible which 
were current in those early days. 

Mrs. Stanton has been noted as.a 
brilliant writer as well as a speaker; 
‘* The History of Woman Suffrage,” 
published some years ago, and ‘* The 
Woman's Bible,” now in press, to 
which she was a chief contributor, 
having attracted especial attention. 
The latter is not exactly a new ver- 
sion of the Bible with certain pas- 
sages expunged, as many have sup- 
posed from the title, but rather a 
series of comments and interpreta- 
tions representing the’ advanced 
scholarship and liberal sentiment 
entertained by the most eminent 
American women. 








HOW THREE PEOPLE DID EUROPE AFOOT. 





By Gerorce C. BARTLETT. 


LETTER I, 


ee months ago, while at dinner, 
my younger sister asked me if I 
was through traveling, or if I might 
go abroad again. I replied that I 
had been thinking that very day that 
if no business prevented I should like 
to go by some cheap route to Switz- 
erland, and on foot enjoy its beauties; 
wander along the shores of its cele- 
brated lakes, climb its mountains, 
pierce its tunnels and passes, mingle 
with its people; in fact, mix and 
mingle Switzerland with me—me with 
Switzerland. 
‘ **What will it cost?” my sister 
asked. I answered that I thought I 
could make the journey for a few 
hundred dollars. ‘‘If you could do 
that,” she said, ‘‘I would like to go 
with you.” A few days later she 
mentioned the conversation to an 
elder sister, who replied that, having 
lived thirty years with her husband, 
she did not doubt that he would will- 
ingly hand over a few hundred dollars 
for the prospect of enjoying once 
again, for a few months, the blessings 
of singleness and freedom. She re- 
marked afterward that she could not 
help feeling a little piqued at the 
alacrity of his favorable response. 
The upshot is that to-day, Monday, 
June 12, ’93, finds the three of us as 
second cabin passengers on the 
‘*Maasdam”’ steamer, which belongs 
to the Royal Netherlands line and is 
bound for Rotterdam, stopping ex 
route at Boulogne, where in about a 
week we hope to disembark. 

We left East Twenty-second street, 
New York, on Saturday, June 1o, at 
12.30, and walked to Fourth avenue 
and Eighteenth street, where we took 
the blue car to Christopher street 
ferry, carrying our own luggage. We 
crossed the Hoboken ferry and there 
employed a boy to assist us with our 
traps to the extent of r5 cents. The 
expense from house to steamer, all 


included, was 39 cents. The round 
trip steamer ticket cost us $71. 
each, which is less than the regular 
fare, one of our influential friends 
having procured us a slight discount. 
A little tugboat, making a great pre- 
tense of its own importance by 
violently puffing, pulled us out from 
the wharf about midday, and thenwe 
started in earnest for the sea. All 
the berths were taken. 

* * * * * ° * 


The Netherlands line does not 
cater for a wealthy class of people, 
as its prices are comparatively low; 
therefore the crowd that assembled 
at the wharf to bid us farewell did 
not resemble in appearance the ‘‘ four 
hundred’; but their tears were as 
genuine, and the perfume of their 
roses just as sweet, although the 
handkerchiefs that waved us off were 
not of the finest cambric, and were 
scented only with eau de cologne. The 
Dutch band, a little rickety, perhaps, 
played familiar airs as we sailed 
down the stream, and passed the 
spires of old Trinity. We read the 
big signs along the way of Babbitt's 
Soap, of the French and White Star 
Lines—passing tugs, and all kinds of 
water crafts. We puffed our way to 
the Battery, then by the Statue of 
Liberty, the Old Fort, Governor's 
Island, Far Rockaway, Jersey Coast, 
Coney Island, and Sandy Hook. 
Finally, lost was the land, and we 
were out at sea. Slacking up we let 
the pilot drop into his little boat 
which soon floats away until it 
becomes a speck upon the water. 


* * * * * * * 


Several days we have been at sea, 
and are not at all disheartened by 
our second-class accommodations. 
My room at first seemed remarkably 
small, and does not now grow larger; 
but when I am in my berth, and at 
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ease in mind, I find myself as com- 
fortable as in like berths for which I 
have paid five times the amount. 

Our first meal aboard ship was 
supper at seven o'clock; the, dining 
room appeared ordinary, but the ser- 
vice was not bad. The bread and 
butter are good, the puree of potatoes 
was excellent, so also was the chipped 
beef; and fairly good was the tea, 
suggestive of English breakfast. We 
had two kinds of cheese—one was 
abominable stuff, a tough, brown 
Holland cheese, spiced, yet tasteless. 
The lighter cheese was quite edible. 
The breakfast next morning was 
satisfactory, although the coffee was 
inferior, but the salted herring was 
good and appetizing; the beefsteak 
was thick, rare, and a surprise. We 
passed by the oatmeal, as the extract 
from the condensed milk in which it 
floated did not look inviting. At 
twelve o’clock we had lunch, which 
consisted of well-made chocolate and 
a kind of Dutch bun dotted with 
black currants. Dinner at two 
o’clock, when we had soup, two 
kinds of meat, superbly cooked 
potatoes, and three other kinds of 
vegetables, and for dessert a queer 
sort of cake, spongy and dry. After 
the cake, finely flavored and juicy 
oranges. With slight variations, this 
I think is a fair description of our 
daily food. No napkins are served 
except for dinner, and they are of 
paper, containing an advertisement 
of the steamship line. The smoking 
room we find a great comfort, large 
and spacious, and the wine, beer and 
liquors served therein are fairly good. 
From Rotterdam they procure the 
best Schiedam Schnapps which they 
serve at five and ten cents per glass. 
The Holland beer I do not fancy, still 
it is well patronized and sells for fif- 
teen cents a large bottle, or by 
draught at eight cents for a large 
mug. As these ships stop at Bou- 
logne, they are able to procure 
French wines and brandies ; quite a 
fair brandy is sold at ten cents a 
drink, and good Medoc wine at thirty 








cents per small bottle. It would 
seem that the ladies should have an 
equally good room, but they have 
not, although they have free access 
to the smoking room, of which not a 
few take advantage. 

While I am now writing, a little 
insect drops upon my paper, and I 
soliloquize upon the wonderfulness of 
it. Where did it come from, why is 
it here, where is it going, will it stop 
at Boulogne with us to visit France, 
or will it go on to Rotterdam and 
visit the Dutch in Holland ? Does it 
know where it is going, or (like our- 
selves) is it wrapped in a network of 
mystery? Does it love and suffer 
like a human being or does it ever 
remain happy by instinct ? I do not 
know, do you? 


* * * * * * * 


Although several days out, the 
roses are still fresh on the dining 
room table, the sea remains calm, 
and the weather perfect. I am sure 
life averages just as well here as in 
different parts of the landed world— 
consequently we are content. 

That same little Dutch band affords 
us much amusement. Their hours of 
scattering and of reuniting are mathe- 
matical. The bloated drummer is 
likely to be up in the rigging while 
the trombonist is emptying slops and 
the flute player setting the table for 
the noonday meal ; and then in the 
twinkling of aneye they are suddenly 
bedecked in their blue and gold uni- 
form,and are on deck discoursing mel- 
odies about ‘‘The Man inthe Moon,” 
or the things done in ‘‘ The Bowery, 
the Bowery."’ There is one member 
of the band, a large blond Dutch- 
man who plays a large brass instru- 
ment, and is troubled with sea-sick- 
ness when not playing ; consequently 
he wishes to play all the time. His 
brother artists sympathize with him, 
therefore we are favored with an 
abundance of music because whenever 
he begins to feel slightly ill he insists 
upon his partners joining him in a 
concert. It is distressing to see 
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him between times. I have often 
noticed him in a quiet corner deathly 
sick ; andso far he has found but one 
remedy for his oft recurring illness, 
to hug his instrument, and toot with- 
out ceasing ; then only is he happy, 
for his imagination, we suppose, car- 
ries him away from the seainto beau- 
tiful Elysian fields where all water is 
turned into lager beer and Rhine 
wine ; but as soon as the music is 
over he becomes again the picture of 
woe and rushes off to battle with his 
distress. 

The second cabin has no barber 
shop or bath room, but the passen- 
gers are allowed the privilege of the 
first cabin barber shop, and baths are 
also furnished for twenty-five cents to 
both men and women. 

Sails are seen daily in the distance, 
seeming as much in the sky as in the 
sea, and as if made of white, trans- 
parent paper. A steamer occasionally 
heaves in sight, and some of the 
people now and then declare that 
they have seen a whale, but the backs 
of the whales so resemble the breast 
of the sea, and these so rise and fall 
together that whales may easily be 
mistaken for waves, and waves four 
whales. We have run in close con- 
tact with several families of por- 
poises. They were sleek and brown 
and lively, and jumped so far out of 
the water, and made such a lively 
motion with their bending bodies and 
tails, that there was no mistaking 
their identity. Their darting, grace- 
ful movements are always a pretty 
sight. Little black sea swallows 
girdled with a belt of white down 
follow us in mid-ocean day after day, 
and circle and dart about with a 
vitality and endurance not known to 
man. The seasick have mostly re- 
covered, and the illusions of life are 
again filling their minds here as else- 
where. The little Dutch band fur- 
nishes native and foreign music every 
night, and I am quite pleased with 
the general good behavior of our 
second-class passengers; I have heard 
scarcely a vulgar expression in the 


smoking-room, and have seen nothing 
which approaches intoxication. Such 
a good account can seldom be given 
of the first-class smoking room on 
any of the fashionable lines. 


* . * * * * * 


We are now opposite the Scilly 
Islands, which indicate that we are 
twenty-four hours from Boulogne. 

Our sympathies have been drawn 
out to one little boy who is one of 
four children; the rocking waves 
and fresh air of the sea have brought 
only misery and almost death to him. 
The doctor prescribed champagne for 
him yesterday, which impressed me 
as rather absurd, as the father seems 
in too poor circumstances to purchase 
so costly a tonic, and if it were 
necessary, it would appear to me that 
the doctor might procure a wine glass 
full from some member of the first- 
class diners. The father, however, 
willingly gave up the money for the 
wine, as he would, no doubt, have 
given his heart’s blood, but the little 
stomach was too weak, and it could 


‘not retain even such a delicate medi- 


cine. 

As I wish to give as minute an ac- 
count of the second-class passage 
as possible, I would note that there 
are no backs to the dining-room 
seats—merely long benches ; occa- 
sionally before the meal is through 
one’s back becomes a little weary, 
and now and then a vulgar man may 
appear at the table in his shirt sleeves. 
Such are specimens of the petty dis- 
comforts we have to endure; but the 
sea and the sky, the birds and the 
snnsets are the same to one class of 
passengers as to another. 

Last night as the sun sank slowly 
into the ocean, it looked alive with 
fire, and one might have expected the 
waves to siz as it touched them; and 
when the outer rim showed upon the 
water, for a moment it looked like a 
fallen star. 

We often hear that miserable ex- 
pression on ship board, ‘‘to kil 


oe. 


time”; ‘‘let’s do so and so, it wil 
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kill time.” The words almost give 
me achill; it seems terrible in this 
short life that we should have any 
time we should wish to murder! 
What a suicidal act! How it shows 
our own deficiency, and of what poor 
substance our minds are composed! 
With this wonderful world to look 
upon and to contemplate, its books 
to read, its grand mysteries to solve, 
should we ever have any ‘‘time to 
kill ?"—and still are we not all com- 
pelled to acknowledge that although 
we wish for life, we unconsciously 
long to end it, for it must be admitted 
that the best of us are afflicted with 
some hours of which we are anxious to 
get rid? 

A little while ago the sea gulls 
came out as if to meet us and prob- 
ably to pilot us along the channel 
into Boulogne. How graceful they 
are, how fast they fly, and with what 
little effort! how wonderfully they 
are made! Would that we could 
speed through the air likewise, but 
alas we are only men and must ever 
walk on the surface of the earth, be- 
ing able only to fly upon the wings of 
our imagination. 

It is wonderful how the sight of a 
Ilttle mountain of land, desert like in 
the distance, will lighten up the many 
faces on board ship, and causea trans- 
formation that is as astonishing as it 
is pleasant ! ‘*Land ! land! 
someone cries, and children and 
grown people take up the refrain as 
if they had all been shipwrecked for 
half a lifetime. | How capricious are 
we; how little it takes to give us 
either joy or sorrow!—There is a 
young man on board who has recently 
been afflicted with blindness, and I 
could not help feeling sorry for him 
as the crowd about him joyfully cried 
out ‘‘land,” ‘‘look at the ships,” 
‘look at the steamer over there,” 
‘see that and this piece of land,” 
‘* oh, there is the light-house, look at 
the light-house.” Alas! the light in 
his light-house has faded out for- 
ever. His was ‘‘ The light that 
failed.” 





—— 1. 





We have passed Lizzard point, 
where our ship no doubt has been 
sighted and will be reported in the 
New York evening papers. 

During the last few days the Hof- 
meister has kindly furnished us with 
several bound editions of London 
magazines, and other literature. I 
brought Zola’s ‘‘ Downfall” with me, 
and was loaned on the steamer, 
**Guilderoy,” by Ouida, which I re- 
gret having read. In this book as in 
her other works she draws her im- 
moral women from the best society. 
Indeed, to prove the nonchastity of 
well-bred women seems her principal 
object in writing. I can admire Zola 
and Theophile Gautier, for while 
they analyze the passions in a most 
realistic manner, they do not so much 
offend. They draw their characters 
from natural and more truthful 
sources, and no matter how plainly 
they speak, their speech is truer to 
life, while Ouida, it appears, would 
wish to besmear the virtuous and 
whitewash the guilty. 

I found knocking about the smok- 
ing-room an old magazine called 
‘*The Idler,” edited by Jerome K. 
Jerome. One of his own articles im- 
pressed me particularly. After giv- 
ing the principal attractive resorts of 
the world, he closedas given below, 
and thus expresses my sentiments 
and accounts somewhat for my 
travels: 

““T think it most unfair to try to worm 
out of a man, by the insidious subterfuge 
of a symposium, the earthly paradise he 
has discovered. Naturally, one does not 
go tothe trouble of accidentally lighting 
upon an unsuspected haven, to give away 
the secret to ten million other Idlers. But, 
perhaps, even if I tell them the name of 
the place I shall not be giving away the 
secret. I know that I would have paid 
handsomely for the tip, myself, years ago, 
before I chanced on the great discovery 
which has made all my holidays real boons 
and pleasure trips quite a pleasure. For 
in those bad old times I used to go through 
all the horrors of preliminary indecision, 
which are still, alas! the lot of the vast 
majority. I used to travel for weeks in 
Bradshaw, and end by sticking a pin at 
random between the leaves as if it were a 
Bible, vowing to go where destin pointed. 
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Once the pin stuck at London, and so I 
had to stick there, too, and was defrauded 
of my holiday. But even when the pin 
sent me to the Needles, or Putney, or nicer 
places, I was invariably disappointed. 
Like the inquisitive and precocious infant 
of the poem, I wasalways asking for the 
address of Peace, but whenever I called I 
was told that she was not in, while the 
mocking refrain seemed to ring in my ears: 
‘Notthere, not there, my child.” And at 
last I asked angrily of the rocks and caves: 
* Will no one tell me where Peace may be 
found? Wherever I go I find she is some- 
where else." Then, at last, one nymph’s 
soft heart grew tender and pitiful towards 
me, and Echo, hardly waiting till I had 
completed my sentence, answered: ‘Some- 
where else.’ 

‘*A wild thrill of joy ran through me. At 
last I had found the solution of the haunt- 
ing puzzle. Somewhere Else. That was 
it. Not Scotland, or Switzerland, or Japan. 
None of the common places of travel. But 
Somewhere Else. Wherever I went,I wished 
I had gone Somewhere Else. Then, why 
not go there at first? What was the good 
of repining whenitwastoolate? In future, 
I would make a bee-line for the abode of 
Peace—not hesitate and shilly-shally, and 
then go to Bournemouth, or Norway, or 
Antwerp, only to besorry I had not gone to 
Somewhere Else direct. In a flash, all the 
glories of the discovery crowded upon me 
—the gain of time, temper, money, every- 
thing. ‘A thousand thanks, sweet Echo,’ 
I cried. ‘ My obedience to thy advice shall 
prove that I am not ungrateful.’ Echo, 
with cynical candor, shouted ‘Great fool,’ 
but I cannot follow her in her end-of-the- 
century philosophy. And I havetaken her 
advice. I went Somewhere Else immedi- 
ately, and since then I have gone there 
every year regularly. My wife does not 
care for it, and suggests all sorts of con- 
ventional places, such as Monte Carlo and 
Southend, but wherever she goes, be it the 
most beautiful spot on earth, I remain 
faithful to my discovery, and go to Some- 
where Else, where Peace never fails to 
greet me with the special welcome accorded 
to an annual visitor, The place grows 
upon me with everyseason, Sometimes, I 
think I should like to stay on and die there. 
No other spot in the wide universe has half 
such charm for me, and even when I die, I 
don’t think I shall go to where all the other 
happy Idlers go. I shall go to Somewhere 
Else. 

‘*For Cromer may be the garden of sleep, 
put you shall find sleepier gardens and 
more papaverous poppies — Somewhere 
Else. The mountain-pines of Switzerland 
may be tall, and the skies of Italy blue, but 
there are taller pines and bluer skies— 
Somewhere Else. The bay of San Fran- 
cisco may be beautiful, and the landscapes 
of Provence lovely, and the crags of Nor- 


way sublime, but Somewhere Else there 
are fairer visions and scenes more majes- 
tic. 

It never palls upon’ you—Somewhere 
Else. Every loved landmark grows dearer 
to you year by year, and year by year 
apartments are cheaper—Somewhere Else. 
The facilities for getting to it are enormous. 
All roads lead to it, far more truly than to 
Rome. There can be no accidents on the 
journey. How often do we read of people 
setting forth on their holidays full of life 
and hope—yea, sometimes even on their 
honeymoon—and lo! a signalman nods, 
or a bridge breaks, and they are left 
mangled on the rails or washed into the 
river. And to think that they would have 
escaped if they had only gone to Some- 
where Else! Too late the weeping rela- 
tives wring their hands and moan the re- 
mark. Henceforth, among the ten million 
Idlers, who will be guided by me? There 
will be no more tragedies by flood or field. 
Railway assurance will become a thing of 
the past, and a fatal blow will be struck at 
modern hebdomadal journalism. To turn 
to minor matters, your friends can never 
utter the irritating ‘I told you not to go 
there!’ if you have been to Somewhere 
Else. And you need not label your luggage; 
that always goes to Somewhere Else of 
itself. There are no creditors in this 
blessed haven. Earth’s load drops off 
your shoulders when you go to Somewhere 
Else.” 

+ * * * * * * * 7 


As we approach Boulogne from the 
sea it is an attractive sight—a pict- 
uresque city. On board, the sailors 
are busy bringing the baggage out 
of the hold, and lowering the steps 
for the coming of the pilot. In a 
few moments we are anchored and 
are shaking hands and bidding good- 
by, with apparently much feeling of 
regret, to the passengers we leave 
behind, although we shall probably 
forget most of them in twenty-four 
hours. But Boulogne, picturesque, 
Spanish-looking Boulogne, we shall 
not forget! 

The fishwomen display their bare 
feet and legs, some even above the 
knee, and the fish market women 
wear those peculiar plaited bonnets 
so immaculately done up, and fram- 
ing some remarkably handsome faces. 
We remained at Flander’s Hotel over 
night; cost of the room, three francs 
and a half, and no one could wish for 
a better. The hotel fronted on the 
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quay, and as I gazed out of the win- 
dow at night the city looked Vene- 
tian in appearance, so many long 
piers are built out far into the waters, 
and so numerous are the inlets and 
outlets and cutlets. I had heard but 
little of Boulogne Mer, and it was 
therefore the more surprising to find 
it such an inviting spot. Itis but a 
little way from England, and many 
English people summer there. It 
was a favorite resort of Charles 
Dickens. * 

The next morning we left on a 
third-class car for Paris, the fare 
being twelve francs and a half, al- 
though the Netherlands Company 
publish in their schedule that the 
price, second class, was two dollars. 
They also published the time to be 
three and _ three-quarters hours. 
That probably refers to the fast ex- 
press, as the third-class train took us 
between six and seven hours, which 
was no objection, as we traveled in 


the daytime and preferred going 
slowly, in order to enjoy more fully 
the sights of the country. We 
stopped at Amiens, celebrated for 
its cathedral and as the home of 
Jules Verne. We hada compartment 
most of the time to ourselves, and 
the country was clothed in its richest 
verdure and bedecked with endless 
wreaths of flowers and variegated 
mantles of green; pleasant, indeed, 
to us were the breath of the flowers 
and the scent of the new mown 
hay. 

The farmhouses of France ‘are 
mostly built of brick and are one or 
two stories high, substantial and 
having the appearance of cleanliness 
and comfort. 

Beautiful France—the garden spot 
of the world, and its people, the 
highest type of the human race! I 
feel thus now, for I am in Paris sit- 
ting in the Bois de Boulogne fas- 
cinated with the scenes around me. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE FRONTAL LOBES UNDER EXPERIMENT. 


HE observers who look to experi- 
ments upon animals for evi- 
dence of brain function labor under 
much difficulty still in obtaining satis- 
factory results from operations on the 
frontal lobes. This difficulty, it need 
scarcely be said, is due to the great 
uncertainty that must be connected 
with manifestations of phenomena 
essentially psychic or intellectual in 
the lower animals. Professor Bianchi, 
as the result of his experiments upon 
dogs and monkeys, is led to dissent 
decidedly from the views of Munk 
and Goltz that the frontal convolu- 
tions have no especial connection 
with the intellectual faculties. Hitzig 
believes that the frontal lobes are 
at least the center for abstract 
thought. 
Prof. Ferrier holds that the frontal 
lobes have relation mainly to the in- 


tellectual function, while Sir James 
Crichton Brown looks upon the motor 
centers as having to do with emo- 
tional expression. Situated as the 
motor centers are, it is but natural 
that the play of facial and body ex- 
pression should evidence mental ac- 
tion that is pervaded with feeling. 
Bianchi, according to the Berlin 
Klin. Wochenschriften, finds that if 
that part of the cortex lying in front 
of the base of the frontal convolu- 
tion in the monkey, and which is 
absolutely unexcitable electrically, is 
removed, no disturbance of motion 
or sensation results. If the base of 
the convolution be removed, devia- 
tion of the head, or of the head and 
eyes, toward the injured side takes 
place, but does not persist. 

The principal symptoms that have 
been observed after removal of the 
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frontal lobes in the monkey are: 
Excitement, restlessness, with a con- 
tinual running back and forth with 
but few and short pauses; absence of 
curiosity and of those gestures which 
are peculiar to the animal, with abso- 
lute lack of interest in the surround- 
ings. The animals were also easily 
frightened by noises, or, for instance, 
by a dog which they did not know, 
and when once frightened it was very 
difficult to soothe and quiet them. 
The fright seems to be due to a lack 





of reflection and psychical depression. 
There is also decided loss of reflec- 
tion and judgment. They will pick 
up and eat a piece of chalk simply 
because it liesnearer tothem thana 
piece of sugar, making the same mis- 
take again and again. Gluttony 
and senseless hoarding of everything 
within reach, are noted, which might 
be attributed to the unopposed in- 
fluence of the centers relating to ap- 
petite still remaining in the central 
convolutions, 


—__. rec a 
IS THERE A SCIENCE OF CHARACTER? 


By STANLEY MERCER HUNTER. 


E have sciences of astronomy, 

botany, geology, chemistry, and 
indeed of almost everything with 
which we are acquainted. But there 
are comparatively few who are willing 
to admit that we have a science of 
character. Does it seem reasonable 
that the origin and development of 
the human mind should be left with- 
out rule and method, when almost 
every other department of life has 
its recognized laws and principles? 
Does it seem reasonable that the 
perfecting of self should be left to 
chance ? When we consider the 
matter, there seems to be nothing 
more natural than that there should 
be a science of character. But the 
difficulty arises in this consideration, 
that if there is such a science, every 
individual must necessarily be a 
living example of it, and thus it is 
only natural to suppose that each 
individual will have something to 
say on this subject, especially if, in 
its analysis of himself, the so-called 
science does not exalt his self-es- 
teem. O vanitas, vanitatum ! 

Now, if there is a science that will 
help the mother to train up her child; 
that will enable the father to choose 
for his boy the right vocation in life; 
take by the hand the educationist, in 
his endeavor to better the race; see 
fair play done to the criminal in the 
execution of the law; stand by the 





side of the statesman in the business 
of legislation; nerve the arm of the 
surgeon to the successful relief of 
brain infirmities; prove a very present 
in the choice of friends; remove 
from the benighted eyes of the 
winged Cupid the band that has 
robbed existence for so many of its 
sweetest charm; that will, in short, 
bring one into the right relations 
with one’s self, with the universe, and 
with humanity—if there is a science 
that will do all this, is it not incum- 
bent on us to give it a respectful 
hearing? Phrenology claims to be 
that science. 

Surely, every one should have his 
head examined by a competent phre- 
nologist, and in this is involved a 
good deal. The importance of it 
centers in the word ‘‘ competent.” 
This implies that the phrenologist 
should be well read in the literature 
of his subject; that he should bea 
student of the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the brain and nervous system; 
that he should be familiar with the 
skulls (both internally and externally) 
of different nationalities, in their nor- 
mal and abnormal conditions; that 
he should understand the application 
of phrenology, by having applied it 
to a great number of heads, and 
thereby having confirmed what before 
was to him only atheory. Over and 
above all this, the ‘competent phren- 
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ologist” is naturally a man of ob- 
servation and calm judgment, being 
endowed with the truly scientific 
mind. 

Do not go to the average physician 
for information concerning phrenol- 
ogy. The medical curriculum usu- 
ally has a very superficial course on 
the brain and its functions. The 
average physician therefore knows 
very little about the brain. He can 
hardly name over more than half a 
dozen of its parts. And as to the 
skull, he has probably never seen it 
in more than two or three sections. 
And yet he will confidently tell us 
that he ‘‘takes no stock” in phrenol- 
ogy. There are quite a number of 
people who know a great deal less 
than the average physician, and their 
convictions, therefore, are, to say the 
least, on a no better footing. 

Occasionally a man will go into a 
phrenologist’s office for an examina- 
tion, sit down, and never open his 
lips unless addressed by the exam- 
iner. He will expect the phrenolo- 
gist to tell him his career from the 
day he was born until the present, 
and from the present until he shall 
**shuffle off this mortal coil.” In 
nine such cases out of ten the man 
is sincere in his expectations; but he 
does not know even the rudiments of 
phrenology. He really believes that 
it is a sort of fortune telling, and 
that all the phrenologist has to do is 
to place his hands upon the man’s 
head, whereupox the past, present 
and to come are revealed to him like 
a flash. 

But phrenology is the application 
of definite principles, and the de- 
duction therefrom of specific con- 
clusions. As well expect the physician 
to make a thorough and satisfactory 
diagnosis of a case, without devoting 
a certain amount of time to the 
work. The more carefully a phre- 
nologist studies his subject the more 
helpful will his advice be. There 
are many other things besides size of 
the brain to be considered; other 
things which tend to complicate the 





labyrinth of character. In addition 
to heredity, environment and educa- 
tion, there are the three primary 
temperaments or physical conditions, 
the mental, motive and vital, all of 
which exist in different degrees in 
each individual. Now add to these 
the forty different faculties assigned 
to the mind by phrenology, all exist- 
ing in different degrees of develop- 
ment in each individual, and we 
begin to catch a glimpse of the pro- 
fundity of the science. 

If phrenology has put but one man 
on guard against his weaknesses or 
excesses; assisted but one man to- 
ward self-control; shown but one 
mother the best way of rearing her 
child; made but one pair supremely 
happy in a life-long union—is it not 
capable of infinitely further applica- 
tions? Phrenology does not claim 
perfection. It is open to amend- 
ment and revision. Like its sister 
sciences, it has expanded with new 
discoveries; but, unlike many of its 
sister sciences, it has never shifted 
the foundations on which it was 
built. It is often flung in the face 
of phrenology as a reproach that it 
has not materially altered its funda- 
mental principles since the days of 
its founder. This is perhaps one of 
the greatest compliments that could 
be paid toit, for it tends to show that 
in the beginning its method of proced- 
ure, while novel, was the true method 
of scientific investigation. Observa- 
tion and experiment were the instru- 
ments of its development. These in- 
struments, faithfully used, have proved 
faithful servants in the cause of 
human progress. To say that phre- 
nology is empirical is to givé assur- 
ance of its stability. Some people 
try to draw the line between “scien- 
tific’’ and ‘‘empirical,” with an 
invidious distinction against the lat- 
ter. I have to acknowledge my in- 
ability to see how anything can be 
scientific that is not founded on ob- 
servation and experiment. Which is 
the more scientific, a result obtained 
from a thousand observations of the 
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comparatively normal human being, 
or a result obtained from half a 
dozen experiments upon a monkey? 
Which of the results is likely to 
prove of most service to man? 

Like all other new discoveries, 
phrenology has had to run the gaunt- 
let of ridicule and scorn. We need 
only to think of Copernicus and Gal- 
lileo to realize this unpleasant truth. 

Gall and Spurzheim were two of 
the most eminent physicians and 
most skillful anatomists of their day. 
Their original method of dissecting 
the brain evoked the wonder and 
admiration of the medical fraternity 
of Europe and America. When such 
an educationist as Horace Mann said, 
**T declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to phrenology than to 
all the metaphysical works I ever 
read,’’ surely he was not deluded. 
When men who have large opportu- 
nities for studying and influencing 
their fellows, like Henry Ward 
Beecher, Joseph Cook, Horace Gree- 
ley, Richard Cobden and the Rev. 
John Pierpont, and acknowledge a 
lasting indebtedness to phrenology, 
surely it must be a profound truth. 

Phrenology is an inductive science. 
Its conclusions are drawn from facts. 
The inductive method is universally 
admitted to be the court of final ap- 
peal in scientific controversy. Log- 
ically speaking, the argument for 
phrenology is an @ Posterior’ argu- 
ment. There are people who think 
that because phrenology does not 
stake out its faculties in the gray 
matter of the brain, like so many 
building lots, it thereby exposes a 
fatal omission, throwing the whole 
science into the limbo of chimera. 
These people, for the most part, hold 
to a spiritualistic philosophy, and yet 
they demand of phrenology that it 
shall show just where one faculty be- 
gins and another ends, forgetting, in 
their eagerness for ocular demon- 
stration, what phrenology has never 
lost sight of, namely, the smpalpable- 
mess of the mind. Phrenology has 
not said that the brain is the mind; 


but that it is the organ of the mind. 
Gall himself has said, ‘‘I leave un- 
sought the nature of the soul. I 
confine myself to the phenomena.” 

In estimating the brain phrenolog- 
ically, it is not a question of eleva- 
tions on the skull, but of distances; 
not of depressions, but of measure- 
ments. A head is gauged from a 
central point. That point is the 
medulla oblongata, or top of the spinal 
column. As is the distance between 
this point and the circumference of 
the brain, so is the power (other 
things being equal, i. e., taken into 
consideration) of any given organ. 
It is then a question of length of 
brain fiber. As the radii from the 
medulla differ in length, so will the 
manifestation of the corresponding 
organs differ in intensity in different 
individuals. It is not then simply a 
matter of tape measurements, either 
circumferential or otherwise; or, in 
other words, of bulk; it is a question 
of the disposition of the brain matter. 
Two men may have the same amount 
of brain substance. One may be a 
genius, the other an idiot. One may 
have a smaller brain than another, 
and still be the superior. Again, the 
man with the large brain may be the 
superior. 

It is one of the beauties of phre- 
nology that it applies the same stand- 
ard of judgment to both man and 
woman. It sees no essential differ- 
ence between the sexes in the funda- 
mental factors of the mind; only a 
difference in degree; woman, for in- 
stance, having generally the social 
and domestic faculties more devel- 
oped, relatively, than man, and the 
reflective and executive groups less 
so. Phrenology is the only science 
of the mind which applies to both 
sexes the same test of mental capac- 
ity. True, the average size of 
woman’s head is relatively a little 
less than that of man, being’ about 
21 in. in circumference, while that 
of man is 22 in. But, as we have 
seen, mere size is not the sole meas- 
ure of power. 
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The competent phrenologist must 
be a man of much more than ordi- 
nary perception, patience and acumen. 
He must tally substantially with what 
Shakespeare makes Cesar say of 
Cassius: 


‘* He reads much; he isa great observer, 
and he looks quite through the deeds of 
men. 

The value of a phrenological exam- 
ination depends largely upon the 
ability of the phrenologist to make 
the proper combinations; to see which 
faculties work together. The unrav- 
eling of the mental skein is largely 
as if every mind were a combination 
lock, and phrenology the master-key. 
It throws open as by a touch the 
heavy covers which have for so long 
inclosed the intricacies of the mental 
mechanism. It brings to light the 
fine invention of the Mind's Artificer. 
The old metaphysics has done but 
little to drive away the dark incubus 
that hung for ages round the mystery 
of mind; but rather, like an eclipse 
of the sun, has added to the obscur- 
ity and confusion. The light of 
phrenology upon this darkness tran- 
scends the light of the old psychology 
as the light of the sun transcerds 
that of the moon. The old Pauline 
figure of seeing as in a mirror 
‘‘darkly,” then ‘‘ face to face,” ex- 
presses it exactly. 

If the phrenologist fails to work 
the ‘‘ combination,” he will acknowl- 
edge that it is his fault, and not the 
fault of the tools he is using. In 
other words, it is the difficulty of the 
task and not the inadequacy of the 
science. ‘The tools are all right, but 
the man is not skillful enough. 

It is a common mistake to think 
that the skull is like adamant. It is 
indeed almost like ‘‘clay in the 
hands of the potter.” It responds 
to the molecular action of the brain. 
The law of growth is that the hard 
substance shall give place to the 
soft. There is an old Indian prov- 
erb which says, ‘‘God writes the 
history of every man upon his skull.” 
The shell of the clam makes way for 





the clam. As soft a substance asa 
mushroom can raise a flagstone, and 
‘*the flower in the crannied wall” 
can pry the stones asunder. By 
specific exercises one can increase 
the size of his chest; and if the ribs 
expand, why should not the skull ? 

The fact that phrenology is not so 
prominent among the topics of the 
present day, as it was some fifty 
years ago, has led some persons to 
conclude that it is dying out. Like 
Unitarianism, which some think has 
fulfilled its mission because its prin- 
ciples are being absorbed by other 
denominations, so the principles of 
phrenology have been, and are being, 
absorbed by the psychologists of the 
day. George Henry Lewes says, 
‘* People in general are little aware 
how that influence [the influence of 
Gall] is diffused even through the 
writings of the opponents of phre- 
nology, and has percolated down to 
the most ordinary intelligences.” 
One can hardly take up a book on 
modern psychology without very 
soon finding that its whole tenor is 
distinctively phrenological, although 
the author may take particular pains 
to disavow his belief in phrenology. 
But the analogy between Unitarian- 
ism and phrenology is not com- 
plete. The liberal religionists of 
other denominations generally recog- 
nize the leavening influence of Uni- 
tarian teachings. Not so with phre- 
nology. The psychologists in whose 
writings it is most obvious generally 
repudiate ali indebtedness to it. 

The best way for a man to experi- 
ment with phrenology is to try it on 
himself. His own head he has al- 
ways at hand. Having learned the 
functions of the different faculties, 
and localized them on his head, he 
can next begin to delineate himself. 
He will be seized with a new kind of 
pleasure in the revelations he receives. 
In a self-examination, by means of 
phreno'ogy, one will often have to 
admit, not without a_ sense of 
chagrin, that, though phrenology 
may not flatter him, it is just. 
































PROPORTIONAL BRAIN DEVELOPMENTS. 


By ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


NE of the first principles we are 
taught in phrenology is that 
‘* Size, other things being equal, is 
the measure of power.” This law of 
nature is applicable to all else that 
exists as well. ‘‘ Other things being 
equal” is a qualifying phrase, and 
takes within its range of application 
such conditions as organic quality, 
temperament, health, education, and 
so forth. This being true beyond a 
doubt, it must be perfectly in accord 
with the order of nature that a per- 
son of a certain age should have a 
certain sized head, and that it meas- 
ure at different points its proper di- 
mensions. With the use of calipers 
and tape known to becorrect and the 
proper proportions understood ex- 
aminatiens can be made much easier 
and more accurately. 

Many phrenologists depend almost 
altogether on their judgment of char- 
acter through human nature, the 
faculties of Human Nature, Form, Size 
and Weight, the hands and their gen- 
eral intellects for conclusions. Cor- 
rect though they may usually be, 
their method does not always make 
them so. Circumstances may affect 
the judgment of an examiner in re- 
gard to dimensions, thus laying him 
liable to inaccuracy. As a result of 
my experience in phrenology, I have 
compiled the following table: 


‘ 


The foregoing measurements are 
not intended to represent the propor- 
tions that will necessarily be found 
as a rule, but rather to indicate my 
idea of the proportions which ought 
to exist in harmonious characters. 

The texture of the nerve fibers 
being much firmer where the motive 
temperament is predominant than in 
the vital, the necessary allowance 
from the above figures must be made. 
In the vital temperament the head is 
usually wider and in the motive tem- 
perament not so wide. The shape 
of a model head thoroughly impressed 
on the mind and the proportionate 
weights and measurements thoroughly 
understood, the way for the beginner 
must be comparatively clear. 

The opening of the ear being taken 
as the basis for nearly all measure- 
ments without regard to its position to 
the medulla oblongata will sometimes 
lead to serious errors. Excessive 
development of the organs of Aliment- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Combative- 
ness and Vitativeness, particularly in 
the vital temperament, will crowd the 
ear down and sometimes make a dif- 
ference of half an inch, so that in 
comparing the height with the width 
of a head this should be kept 
in mind. Measuring the circum- 
ference of a head with a tape line 
can give no idea whether it is too 





Circumfer- Width of 

ence Adult | Head Through | 

of Weight. | Destructive- 
Head. Pounds. | ness. 
Inches. Inches. 

19 100 43 

20 120 5 

20} 125 | 5} 

21 530 5% 

213 140 5% 

22 150 5} 

22} 165 6 

23 175 6} 

24 200 6} 


Opening of From | Width 
Ear to Open- Opening of | at 
ing of Ear | Ear to | Calcula- 
ae | Eventuality. | tion, 
Firmness. Inches. . Inches. 
Inches. 
9 3% 35 
Ilg | + 4 
12 44 4t 
128 | 4$ “I 
138 | 48 4 
14 4} 4} 
148 4§ 45 
15 5 5 
15} | 5§ 53 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The back 


wide or just wide enough. 
head may be short, and the tape 
measure may indicate a compara- 
tively small head, yet the intellect or 
frontal head may be the largest one 


ina thousand. Since the selfish pro- 
pensities and social organs cover 


much more space than an equal 
number of organs in the intellect, in 
order to be under the control of 
reason the frontal head should be 
from three-fourths to one and one- 
half inches longer than the back 
head. 





FAR WEST RURAL JOYS. 


LINES TO CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 


By Mary A. Brown. 


HE air is so pure, and the mornings so balmy, 
T The grass is so green, and the sky is so blue, 
All nature so happy, and peaceful and kindly, 

All creatures so friendly and loyal and true, 


The water so pure and sofresh in the brooklet, 
That the trees hanging over, with tassels of green, 
And the flowrets blooming so gaily beneath them, 
Form the loveliest picture that ever was seen. 


How sweet to reflect on the days that are passing, 
So quiet, and peaceful, and enjoyable all, 

That the busy old world, with its turmoil and clashing, 
Seems left far behind with its wearisome thrall. 


The trials that fret, and the cares that o’ermaster, 
Have never a place in this quiet retreat, 

And evil and crime, like birds of ill omen, 
Find no place for shelter, nor rest for their feet. 


A life that is spent amid scenes that are rural 
May lack much that polishes, probes and refines, 
But hearts must be purer, and purposes nobler, 


Though their value be hidden, like gold in the mines. 








SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


THE REV. JOSEPH A, WARNE, A.M. 


HE author devotes his third 
chapter to a concise enumera- 
tion of the faculties, all of which the 
mother will find in the being she 
has brought into the world; and 
gives her a brief and very intelligible 
description of each. She will be 
called to deal with the Instincts of 
Food, Attachment, Opposition, An- 
ger, Concealment, Property, Self- 
love, Praise and Fear—all of which 
require regulation and control; while 
the moral faculties of Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence and Veneration 
require assiduous cultivation and in- 
citement. Besides other feelings 
recognized by phrenology, the mother 
will find faculties of observation and 
reflection in the intellect, each of 
which demands its own peculiar cul- 
tivation. 

‘*In order,” said the author, ‘‘ to 
enable our readers to profit by this 
extended enumeration of the ele- 
ments of human nature, or the ma- 
terials upon which we have to operate, 
in the early training of children, it 
is indispensable that the following 
principles be constantly borne in 
mind; and we hope that mothers 
will work them into the very texture, 
so to speak, of their own minds : 

‘7. Every sane individual pos- 
sesses them all; but yet 

‘*2. They are possessed in every 
variety of degree by different indi- 
viduals 

‘*3 They belong to our nature, 
or are innate. They cannot be an- 
nihilated or created, though they 
may be controlled or modified and 
stimulated. 

‘*4. They are capable of simulta- 
neous or combined activity; and also 
of individual or separate activity. 

‘*s5. They are not all of the same 
rank or dignity or authority; the re- 





Il. 


flecting faculties are superior to the 
observing ones, and the moral feel- 
ings superior to the animal ones. 

‘“‘The foregoing are principles 
which lie at the foundation or the 
philosophy and morality of phren- 
ology ; and their importance, in the 
application of it to education can 
scarcely be too highly estimated.” 

In the fourth chapter Mr. Warne 
briefly but happily exposes the prac- 
tical errors, whatever may be the 
abstract admissions, which prevail in 
regard to education; the neglect of 
the home education of the feelings, 
and the erroneous belief that educa- 
tion is entirely intellectual, and 
limited, even as intellectual, to Lan- 
guage, Constructiveness, and Num- 
ber; in other words, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. He points out, too, 
the prevalent insensibility to the fact 
that the most important part of the 
child’s education is found in the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, in 
the example, the habits, the predi- 
lections, the conversation, the busi- 
ness, the society of his parents. 
These are all operating as means of 
educating—alas! how often of mis- 
educating—the young. 

Mr. Warne concludes his treatise 
with the following remarks: ‘‘ We 
have now finished the task we pro- 
posed to ourselves, of affording some 
hints on the education in the early 
periods of life, of human nature as it 
is. No element has been considered 
as belonging to our notice which an 
observant and reflecting parent will 
fail to recognize in the children of 
his own family. The elements which 
enter into the composition of that 
nature have been separately con- 
sidered, at least so far as concerns 
the feelings, animal and _ moral, 
which belong to it; and in early 
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education it is principally with these 
that we have to do; and we have en- 
deavored to show what kind of treat- 
ment each required, whether sepa- 
rately active, or acting in combina- 
tion with one or more of the others. 
It is true, a very brief and imperfect 
sketch has been given, both of the 
functions of the several organs, and 
of the treatment which the manitesta- 
tions of their activity should receive ; 
but the design of the writer was 
rather to call attention to this sub- 
ject, and excite inquiry, than to 
present a full and extended treatise 
on education. If the foregoing pages 
exhibit the education of the feelings 
in anything like a correct point of 
view, it must follow that some knowl- 
edge of the Science of Phrenology is 
highly important to all parents, and 
especially to mothers, because to 
them is committed the greater part 
of the education of children, while 
they are the subjects of feeling, rather 
than of intelligence and reasoning. 

‘*The elements we have ascribed 
to the nature of children vary almost 
endlessly in the degrees in which 
they exist in different individuals; 
and to train them aright it is impor- 
tant to know before we begin not 
only what the elements are, but in 
what relative proportions they exist 
in the minds of the pupils. If we 
have not this knowledge at first, but 
wait to acquire it, till the children 
manifest both the existence and the 
degrees of these feelings, we shall 
lose time in experimenting upon 
them, and, perhaps, those feelings 
which are feeble and require strength- 
ening may be finally overpowered by 
such as are too strong, while these 
last will have increased their power 
by the very experiment itself, which 
was intended to ascertain the degree 
of power, in order to bring them 
under discipline. 

**It is not likely that, in a matter 
so important as the early training of 
children, our beneficent Creator 
would have left us without the means 
of knowledge. He has, in fact, im- 





parted to us observing faculties, in 
order that by their means we might 
ascertain what, after the lapse of 
thousands of years, Dr. Gall did as- 
certain, viz., that the size and shape 
of the head in its several regions 
afford an index to the degree in which 
the several elementary principles of 
human nature are combined, in any 
single case, so that in our intercourse 
with the individual we adapt our- 
selves to the peculiarities he may 
present and operate on him to the 
greatest advantage. Now, it is in 
childhood, early childhood, and even 
infancy, that we can operate most 
advantageously; the material is then 
most plastic and most readily takes 
impressions and most tenaciously re- 
tains them. Of course, then, it is 
important to those who are destined 
to give these impressions and are 
most interested in giving and most 
concerned to give right impressions, 
to understand from the first in what 
relative proportions the elementary 
principles of human nature are com- 
bined in their own children, that they 
may not err in their treatment of 
them, and on this account it is, we 
had almost said, imperative on them 
to study it. Its importance in the 
department of education can scarcely 
be over-rated—and the sooner it is 
appreciated in the nursery the bet- 
ter—because the more efficiently will 
it be applied in the subsequent parts 
of education, in proportion as the 
subjects of education have been in 
early childhood treated according to 
its principles. Let parents, then, be 
admonished that, in the present state 
of knowledge upon this subject, they 
will not be found to have performed 
their duty in the education of their 
children, either as regards their ani- 
mal, their intellectual or their moral 
nature, unless they make that nature 
the object of their own study, and 
this by the means of the lights of 
phrenology.” 

The Rev. Joseph A. Warne was 
well known and highly appreciated as 
a lecturer, his favorite topic being 
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** Aspects of Phrenology on Revela- 
tion.” He was frequently engaged 
in discussing the merits of phre- 
nology, and showing that its princi- 
ples are not only not inconsistent, 
but in striking harmony with the 
truths of Christianity. It was the 
object of the lecturer to show that 
phrenology does not teach materi- 
alism, fatalism, or infidelity, either 
atheistical or deistical; but that, 
on the contrary, it furnishes argu- 
ments refutatory of each of these 
errors, and even affords advan- 
tages in assailing them, not else- 
where found; that this science does 
not deny or destroy human account- 
ability, or teach the irresistibility of 
motives, but demonstrates man to be 
a free agent, by proving him to pos- 
sess all the conditions of liberty— 
viz., will, plurality of motives, and 
power over the instrumeuts of volun- 
tary action; and, consequently, he 
is and must be accountable for his 
conduct. 

Mr. Warne also showed that the 
scriptures agree with phrenology in 
classifying the faculties of man into 
moral sentiments, intellectual facul- 
ties, and animal feelings; that they 
invest, as phrenology does, the moral 
sentiments with the dominion, that 
they recognize and address the 
respective faculties which phrenology 
has ascertained to belong to our 
nature; and that the principles of 
this science are in harmony with the 
fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity. This was, to some extent, new 
ground, and as far as our knowledge 
extends, no person in Europe or in 
this country had at that time devoted 
so much attention to this part of the 
science as Mr. Warne, and he was 
always an honest and earnest advo- 
cate of truth. 

Inan early volume of THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL Mr. Warne con- 
tributed an interesting article on 
‘** Application of Phrenology to Crit- 
icism and the Analysis of Character,” 
in which he gave an account of an 
experiment or test of phrenology 


through my brothers, O. S. and L. 
N. Fowler. We quote briefly from 
Mr. Warne’s letter to the JouRNAL 
on the subject, and give a condensed 
outline of the experiment alluded to: 
‘*Mr. EDITOR : 

‘‘Among the great variety of depart- 
ments to which phrenology is capable 
of application, though some may be 
more truly important, none, as it 
seems to me, is more interesting than 
that of criticism. To my mind there 
is no article in the whole series of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal of 
more deep and absorbing interest 
than those comprising a series in the 
earlier numbers of that work on the 
application of phrenology to the 
anatomy of certain imaginary charac- 
ters drawn by the great masters 
among English authors, in both prose 
and poetry—viz.: Shakespeare’s and 
Scott’s portraits of Macbeth and Iago, 
and Quentin Durword, etc. 

‘*The second and third numbers 
of the Edinburgh /Phrenological 
Journal contain each an article on 
the character of Iago, which I have 
repeatedly perused with great delight; 
the former being a _phrenological 
analysis of the character derived from 
the careful study of it by one phren- 
ologist, together with the synthesis 
by another phrenologist of the ele- 
ments thus furnished to his hands— 
he being ignorant of the fact that he 
was operating on such material, and 
supposing he had been furnished with 
the elements of a rea/ and even of a 
living character ; and the latter being 
an exhibit of the considerations by 
which the second phrenologist had 
been governed in deducing the por- 
trait of the character from the ele- 
ments furnished to him in the 
analysis. This is accompanied by 
such extracts from the writings of the 
poet as were necessary to prove the 
correctness of the picture which the 
phrenologist had drawn. The pleas- 
ure I derived from the perusal of 
these articles suggested to my mind 
the idea of still further testing the 
science with the same character ; and 
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I accordingly made the experiment of 
which I now communicate to you the 
result : 

‘*T took two copies of the analysis 
of the character as given in the 
Edinburgh /Journa/, and sent them to 
two excellent phrenologists, neither 
of whom knew that the other was 
furnished with a copy ; and requested 
them to express with entire freedom 
their opinion of the character of the 
individual thus organized. I informed 
them that they might consider the 
person of middle age, with only a 
moderate degree of education—a 
soldier by profession of the rank of 
ensign—with a head of average size, 
but not much, if any, more ; and of 
an active temperament. 

“In these particulars I followed 
the enumeration of circumstances 
given to the Edinburgh phrenologist ; 
and it was necessary to do so to 
secure a correct decision as to the 
power of phrenology under different 
meridians, and at different periods, 





and in different hands, to produce 
similar synthetic results, from the 
combination of the same elementary 
principles, in the same proportions. 
It was found, on comparison of the 
characters given of the individual by 
two phrenologists of America, that 
they corresponded in a striking de- 
gree with the one given in Edin- 
burgh, thus proving phrenology to be 
a true science. 

‘‘Let any one capable of under- 
standing the argument as here pre- 
sented take these three independent 
portraits of a character drawn by 
three phrenologists according to the 
principles of their science, and re- 
member that neither of them knew 
what he was doing—i.e., whose was 
the character he was describing—and 
let them compare each carefully with 
Shakespeare's Iago, as exhibited in 
his works, and let them say if that 
must not be a true science of which 
such extraordinary coincidences are 
the results.” 


+. 


‘** You who keep account 
Of crisis and transition in this life, 


Set down the first time Nature says plain 


‘No’ 


To some ‘ yes’ in you, and walks over you 
In gorgeous sweeps ef scorn. 


‘* We all begin 


By singing with the birds, and running fast 
With June days hand in hand ; but, once for all, 
The birds must sing against us, and the sun 
Strike down upon us like a friend’s sword, caught 
By an enemy to slay us, while we read 

The dear name on the blade which bites at us.” 





—E. B. BRownING. 





—— 








THE SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND PRESENT.—V. 





By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 


LANGUAGE AND ITS BRAIN FACTORS. 


“THE profound impression upon 

physiology and psychology pro- 
duced by Gall and Spurzheim had its 
sequel in a new impulse experienced 
by those interested in anatomical in- 
vestigations. However much skepti- 
cism and prejudice might deride the 
system that ascribed brain centers to 
mental faculties of primary function, 
there were many serious observers 
who saw much of value in the teach- 
ings of analogy and phenomena, as 
exploited by the masters and disci- 
ples of phrenology. There were 
others who added to their serious 
notice of the new system the execu- 
tive spirit, and they sought by per- 
sonal examination and experiment 
either to verify the data of mental 
localization or to extend the field of 
discovery. Magendie, Tiedemann, 
Boilland, Dax, Broca, Sir Charles 
Bell are among the more eminent of 
the latter. 

The history of the center for 
speech is one of the most interesting 
in the domain of localized faculty. 
It was the first to be confirmed by 
the methods of the physiologists. 
M. Boilland concluded from a series 
of observations that it was situated 
in the frontal lobes, and in 1836 Dax 
earnestly maintained that ‘‘ lesions 
of the left half of the encephalon are 
coincident with forgetfulness of the 
symbols of thought.” Prof. Broca 
is thought to have put the seal of 
fact upon the matter by his announce- 
ment in treatises published between 
1861 and 1865 that the gyrus frontalis 
inferior, or the third frontal convolu- 
tion, on the left side of the cerebrum, 
is especially concerned in the exer- 


cise of speech. It should be said in ex- _ 


planation that Broca associated with 
this definite statement the fact that 
people generally make more use of the 
left hemisphere than of the right for 


the expression of thought with the 
right arm and hand in writing and in 
the industrial arts. The later devel- 
opments in the pathology of speech, 
if we may use the term, have 
shown that in dealing with this 
property of mankind we have to do 
with a most elaborate combination of 
mental and physical elements, and 
that the center can not be regarded as 
a simple, isolated area of nervous 
potencies that cover the large field 
of speech disorders, but as possess- 
ing a codrdinate function in the way 
chiefly of controlling the mechanism 
of articulation as it is found in the 
complex structure of larynx and 
throat. What is speech but the ex- 
pression of thought, and varied in 
tone and color and significance as 
the different faculties of the mind 
are that employ it as their medium 
of communication in human inter- 
change of feeling and idea. Pro- 
fessor Ladd, therefore, but utters 
the clearest of truths when he says: 
‘*There is no one ‘faculty’ of lan- 
guage which can, in any possible 
meaning of the word, be regarded as 
having its ‘seat’ or locality confined 
to some particular region of the 
brain. Speech involves, in a very 
complicated and large way, all the 
faculties;"" . . But that the 
phenomena of aphasia show some 
special connection of certain cerebral 
centers with the complex process of 
apprehending and expressing articu- 
late language seems entitled to 
credit as an induction based upon a 
wide range of facts.” 

We have now several fairly-ascer- 
tained brain areas that contribute to 
language on the guasi physical side, 
for besides the codrdinating center 
referred to above there are the 
centers for the memory, of words 
seen, of words heard, and for the 
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control of the hand in drawing and 
writing. Charcot, Ferrier and the 
later physiologists who publish the 
results of observations in nerve func- 
tions have given more or less ex- 
tended reports of the action of these 
centers in normal and abnormal 
states. The writer in the later edi- 
tions of ‘‘ Brain and Mind” has dis- 
cussed the subject in a brief review 
of the more authoritative opinion. 

The voice organ or larynx has been 
the object of recent study by special- 
ists, and its pathological disturbances 
have been found to show a variety 
and intricacy of neuro-motor phe- 
nomena, quite correspondent, as one 
might say, with the elaborate struc- 
ture and relations of the speech 
centers. Two distinct groups of 
nerves control the motor apparatus 
of the larynx, one being ‘‘ organic,” 
wholly exercising a tonic influence 
upon the position of the vocal cords, 
keeping them in that state of active 
retraction necessary for the purposes 
of respiration ; the other corresponds 
to the mental states—v. ¢., the dispo- 
sition to operate the glottis for speech 
purposes. The situation of the cen- 
ter of innervation of the first group 
has been assigned to the medulla ob- 
longata, and that of the second, it 
appears to be now fairly conceded, is 
in the cerebral hemispheres. Dr. 
Rangé aptly says that the function of 
the larynx, ‘‘ that which renders this 
organ the most perfect and most 
complicated of musical instruments, 
must perforce derive its nervous in- 
fluence from a more elevated region 
of the encephalon. The control of the 
glottis during singing and the part 
played by the larnyx in the articu- 
lated word are acts too superior and 
too eminently psychical to permit of 
a doubt of their cortical representa- 
tion.” 

Differentiating this function from 
that of the center of Broca, and very 
properly, Ferrier in England and 
Duret in France, sought to find its 
brain site. By experimenting on the 
dog they thought to reveal that point 


in the convolutions, where irritation 
would produce barking, not as a sim- 
ple art, but as involving the general 
operation of the laryngeal mechan- 
ism. This method of study could 
not be other than tentative, for 
purely mechanical experiment could 
not on reasonable grounds be ex- 
pected to evolve satisfactory results 
for the establishment of either a pri- 
mary nerve lesion or centers one or 
more of the psychical nature included 
in the phenomena of barking. 

Later observers, among them 
Krause, Semon, Masini and Horsley, 
who experimented on such animals 
as the dog, cat and monkey, were 
successful in arriving at a conclusion 
with regard to a primitive focus that 
innervates the delicate mechanism 
which operates the vocal cords them- 
selves; that causes them to approach 
in those varying degrees of nearness 
and tension corresponding to the 
varying tones and qualities impressed 
by the mind upon the vocal expres- 
sion. The localization of this center 
in the monkey enables us to look for 
its analogous center in the human 
brain, and its place appears to be 
fairly settled in the anterior lobe on 
the margin of the fissure of Syl- 
vius relatively near the center of 
Broca. Nature has. made careful 
provision that the cords shall act in 
concert, for their bilateral motion 
belongs to each of the hemispherical 
centers. Hence if one center be 
destroyed the other center is capable 
of supplying the requisite stimulus 
for their complete motion. Paralysis 
of the cords, which renders speech 
impossible—aphonia—of cortical ori- 
gin, is, therefore, an exceedingly rare 
occurrence. When the history of 
this laryngeal center is examined we 
must be convinced that its discovery 
was the result of none but the most 
laborious study and care, and its 
situation as finally accepted adds 
fresh and important evidence to the 
truth of localized function. As with 
the different groups that subserve 
functions of psychical qualities, so 
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the sources of motor function that 
subserve the high processes of speech 
are grouped. 

In aphasia the disturbance of 
speech is due to a condition of the 
brain which interferes with the co- 
ordinate action of the idea centers, 
or, as Prof. Ladd puts it, “the 
connection between ideas and 
articulate language is interrupted 
within the cerebral cortex.” 
The examples furnished by the 
late Charcot generally show an 
extensive area of disease. Had 
Broca's center but the office of regist- 
ering and coordinating mechanically 
impulses from other parts of the brain, 
its profound injury would occasion 
much disturbance of articulation ; 
but it is easy to affirm that mental 
inharmony or disease would produce 
aphasic symptoms without any true 
lesion in Broca’s center. 

Any brain disturbance, in fact, that 
might impair the relation of the in- 
tellectual centers, overexcite them, 
or suppress their activity, would be 
expected to have its reflection in the 
language of the person affected. We 
know how anger will obstruct speech, 
how fear or diffidence may render 


one’s talk incoherent or suppress it 
altogether. Exhaustion from severe 
labor or illness may so impair psychic 
action that there will be a failure of 
intelligent expression. The general 
systemic weakness that exists in such 
cases affects the brain asa whole, and 
both groups of centers, the psychic 
and physico-motor, are depressed and 
incompetent in function ; not equally 
so, however, because the blood supply 
to the different convolutions seems to 
vary in a degree dependent upon the 
ratio of their activity. There are 
forms of insanity due to general en- 
feeblement of the vital organs, the 
expression of which, in jangled, dis- 
cordant speech, that is colored by 
some dominant emotion, may furnish 
the clue to a particular diagnosis. 
The student of insanity who would 
arrive at a safe conclusion with regard 
to the origin and nature of a given 
case of mental disturbance must note 
carefully the word use and phrase 
expression of the patient; from these 
alone he may obtain sufficient evi- 
dence to determine whether he has to 
do with a temporary or permanent af- 
fection, and what should be the line of 
treatment to obtain the best results. 


CULTURE. 


AN rules or tutors educate 
C The semigod whom we await? 
He must be musical, 
Tremulous, impressional, 
Alive to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky, 
And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye: 
But, to his native center fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates in his 
own mould recast. 





—EMERSON, 




















‘* The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 


pets of several homes acts with well-instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 





PETS OF SEVERAL HOMES. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


IG. 299.—Here is a well-propor- 
tioned body and a well-formed 

head and face and hewill be likely to 
manifest bodily vigor and ample 
health. He seems to be broad 
through the head from ear to ear, 
and he will show force of character, 
mechanical ingenuity, artistic taste, 
accuracy of expression and a tend- 
ency to reason, think and theorize. 





FIG. 299.—LUCIUS F. PAYNE, AGE SIX 
YEARS, KALO, IOWA. 


He will be ingenious and skillful, 
careful in business matters, indus- 
trious, prudent in speech and in con- 
duct, conscientious and dignified. 


He will make a good mechanic; 
would do well in art, and especially 
well in medicine and surgery. If 
he does not feel an aversion for that 
profession I would encourage his 
adopting it as a life-work. 











FIG.#300,—LINCOLN JOHNSON, AGE ONE 
YEAR, 


Fig. 300.—This is a bright boy 
and he will make a good scholar. 
Will be hungry for books and have a 
memory that will treasure nearly 
everything that touches him. His 
ingenuity will be a trait. He would 
make a good surgeon and a good 
dentist. He has force of character, 
policy, prudence and stability, and 
he will manifest earnestness and en- 
terprise. He appears to have natu: 
rally a strong hold on lite. The 
opening of the ear is low down and 
the quality of fineness and intensity 
seem combined in him and will give 
him self-reliance and an influential 
spirit. 
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Fig. 301.—This girl has a large 
head for her age, size and weight. 
Her head measures’ twenty-one 
inches in circumference and thirteen 
and a half inches from the opening 
of one ear to that of the other over 
the top of the head. She weighs 
sixty-three pounds, and stands four 
feet four inches high. We call 
special attention to the smoothness 
and fullness of the entire forehead 
and the distance from the opening 
of the ear forward. She ought to be 

















FIG, 301.— W. H. JOHNSON, 


a good scholar, a clear and constant 
thinker, a fair talker and capable of 
acquiring the requisite education to 
be a_ teacher. Her benevolence 
seems to be large, which is located 
on the front part of the top-head 
where the hair is parted. She is 
not quite large enough in firmness. 
She studies to agree with people and 
conform to their wishes. She appears 
to be fully developed in the back- 
head, showing rather strong social 
feelings. She has a keen sense of 
value, a desire for the control of 
what she owns, and is likely to write 
her name in her books and mark her 
linen and silver. She is generous in 
her feelings, but will show it more in 
works of kindly interest in others 





than in financial charity. Her self- 
esteem should be encouraged. She 
has some misgivings imregard to the 
position she should assume and try to 
maintain. This is a feminine face 
and a feminine head. 


EG 


MODERN EDUCATION AND MOR- 
ALITY. 


TATE government, in response to 
demand, has vastly enlarged the 
school privileges of the people. The 
hope has been, with some to whom 
the early Puritan idea of the province 
of education has been transmitted, 
that with the increase of facilities for 
education, there would result im- 
provement in the morals and com- 
mensurately a remedy arise for exist- 
ing evils. But the hope has not been 
realized. The burdens of society 
created by the necessity for main- 
taining institutions for the disposal 
of the unhappy results of vice and 
crime, have increased in greater 
measure than comparative growth of 
population. To put it in a more 
definite and interrogative form, Has 
the multiplication of district, gram- 
mar and high schools, normal and 
general colleges, offset or checked the 
growth of influence tending to corrupt 
and degrade all classes? Is it not 
true that in most of the large cities, 
especially those of the older States, 
potent immoral agencies are coun- 
tenanced by law and social conven- 
ience ? 

In most of our cities a youth may 
pass a score of rum shops on the way 
to school, and the rare bit of ethical 
suggestion dropped by his teacher is 
likely to be lost in the fragments of 
coarse song and profane drivel that 
come to his curious ear from the 
boisterous groups at the bars, or are 
distinctly thrown in his way by the 
dissolute loungers at the saloon door 
or at the entrance of the ‘‘ dive.” 

In an appeal to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania made by Mr. Weber, 
one of the members at the session of 
1888, he said: ‘‘ The common school 
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system entirely fails to draw out the 
moral capabilities of children. An 
erroneous belief is prevalent of which 
we are realizing the consequences in 
our Criminal increase. Cultivation of 
the memory does not elevate or purify 
the mind. The Pennsylvania statis- 
tics of crime in relation to population 
are in brief then: 

Increase of population 1870 to 
1880, 22 per cent. 

Increase of schools 1870 to 1880, 
31 per cent. 

Paupers and 
13,046. 

Paupers and 
18,439. 

General increase, 41 per cent. 

Pauper increase alone, 53 per cent. 

Percentage of criminals who could 
read and write, .1870, 66 per cent.”’ 

Percentage of criminals who could 
read and write, 1880, 80 per cent.” 

We might expect better things in 
New England, but what do we find ? 
In 1850 there was one prisoner in 
Massachusetts to 804 of the popula- 
tion; in 1890 there was one to 487. 
The ratio of the prisoners to the whole 
population nearly doubled in thirty 
years. But it may be claimed that 
this increase is due to the very rapid 
growth of the foreign population in 
Massachusetts. There would be small 
comfort anyway inthis explanation, if 
it were the true one; but it is not the 
true one. The native-born criminals 
are increasing faster than the foreign- 
born criminals. In 1850 there was 
one native prisoner to every 1,267 
native citizens; in 1880 there was one 
native prisoner to every 615 native 
citizens. The ratio of native pris- 
oners to the native population more 
than doubled in thirty years. 

The arrests made from day to day 
in our cities show not a want of in- 
tellect and sharpness so much as a 
great lack of moral discernment, a 
conscience devoid of normal sensibil- 
ity because never trained to active 
exercise in the common relations of 
life. Moral training is the most effi- 
cient aid to motive; it supplies rea- 


criminals, 1870, 


criminals, 1880, 





sons for usefulness in one’s immedi- 
ate sphere, and indicates opportu- 
nities for the employment of time 
and talent. ‘‘ Morality when vig- 
orously alive,” Mr. Froude says, 
‘* sees farther than intellect, and pro- 
vides unconsciously for intellectual 
difficulties.” 

In the New York Synod of the 
Presbyterian church at the meeting 
held in October, 1885, a resolution 
was discussed in which ‘‘ the imper- 
ative necessity ” is urged ‘‘of oppos- 
ing the attitude of indifference to 
religion which appears in the Schcol 
Manuals, and in the educational sys- 
tem of reformations.” The intro- 
ducer of the resolution said that 
there are 50,000 children of school 
age in the State of New York who 
do not receive any form of religious 
instruction whatever, and it was man- 
ifest to every observer ‘‘ what a pro- 
lific source of evil this young element 
in our body politic must soon be- 
come.” 

The verdict of all experience, like 
the conclusions of philosophy, is that 
man is a complex being; he is not all 
intellect, and mental discipline is not 
all he requires to develop a noble 
manhood. His moral nature is higher 
than the intellectual, and training 
that reaches only the mind and 
neglects the heart must produce 
moral monsters, in short criminals. 
Mental education is only complete 
when it instructs and develops 
the whole man. Mr. Leeky in 
his ‘‘ History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne” 
says: ‘‘It is one of the plainest of 
facts that neither the individuals nor 
the ages that have been most dis- 
tinguished for intellectual achieve- 
ments have been most distinguished 
for moral excellence, and that a high 
intellectual and material civilization 
has often co-existed with much de- 
pravity.” 

Now and then communities, driven 
to desperation by the extremity to 
which vicious and corrupt officials 
have carried affairs, may overthrow 
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the ring, or organization that has 
oppressed them, but the changes of 
policy thus brought about are not 
at all likely to be productive of more 
than a temporary benefit if indeed 
they be more than a mere transition 
from the ascendency of one political 
party to that of another, unless, 
meanwhile, the moral status of the 
population is moved by methods of 
culture that impress upon it a sub- 

stantial permanence. D. 

ae oe- — 
“ BABY TALK.” 

N a breezy news letter Di Vernon 
has this to say on the above subject: 
‘*Two ladies were engaged in a 
warm discussion. One insisted that 
it was an outrage upon a child’s in- 
telligence to talk ‘baby talk’ to it, 
and the other one maintained with 
equal warmth that there was some- 
thing so sweet and innocent in the 
child's attempts to articulate that she 
liked to say the words over again, 
just as her baby had said them; that 
it seemed to be a special bond be- 
tween herself and the child. To me 
it has always seemed a pity to fill a 
child’s mind, at its most receptive 
period, with a lot of stuff which it 
must throw out later, and yet which 
will always leave a trace in the brain. 
Why should a child be told to ‘ wash 
his Aannies,’ when hands are meant ? 
I have known people of more than 
ordinary intelligence to be mortified 
while in conversation by unconsciously 
using some word in its corrupted 
form, in the way it first had been 
given to them in ‘baby talk.’ A 
well-chosen vocabulary is not to be 
despised, and that a child should not 
be helped to attain one while in a 
receptive state is a hardship which 
none of us have a right to impose 
upon a child. Teachers will testify 
that the child who is the most prom- 
ising pupil from the first is the one 
who has heard intelligent conversa- 
tion, played with picture blocks and 
books before he was sent to school. 
‘It is not necessary that the child 
should understand every word uttered 





in his hearing. Let him become ac- 
customed to the sound of words ut- 
tered in a conversational tone, and 
gradually he will acquire the mean- 
ing. His vocabulary will grow with- 
out conscious effort on his part. 
Thisis now the acknowledged method 
for the acquisition of a foreign lan- 
guage—the ear must help the eye, 
and in some cases precede it. 

**Let us protest against the use of 
‘baby talk’ and of all writing or 
talking down for the comprehension 
of children. To an intelligent child, 
one of the chief charms of Jean 
Ingelow and our own Louisa M. 
Alcott is the fluent English which 
never seems to imply that the stories 
are being told to children who are 
not expected to know or to under- 
stand very much. A wise teacher 
can get more and better work out of 
even a dull pupil by judicious praise, 
and an evidence of being surprised 
and pleased that the child can do as 
well as he has done, than by fault 
finding.” 

[ The use of long wordsin conversing 
with children is unwise and confusing. 
Rev. Robert Collyer uses words of 
one syllableto the extent of eighty in a 
a hundred in hissermons and orations; 
hence his popularity. All understand 
him.—Eb. | 


+e-+ 


MY FRIENDS. 


My many friends I love them 
With love that is firm and true. 
Life is love, and its purpose 
The good that we can do. 


They as mirrors reflect me; 
I see in their faces mine. 
Life is a glass, smiles we shed 
In other faces shine. 


The love, the faith, the kindness 
Of human hearts is great ; 

The loving ties of friendship 
With years accumulate. 


Of life they are the sunlight, 
The glorious daily rays ; 

Chasing the dewsand shadows 
Into forgotten ways. 


Friendships and friends reflect me : 
I love and they love me true, 

Together we move ard live for 
The good that we can do. 


Mrs. S. L. Overuortyce, 
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THE RELATION OF OPERATOR AND SUBJECT. 


OES not the operator exercise an 
influence of some kind upon 
the subject? Is there not a force 
exerted—a something that proceeds 
from the operator and is sensed or 
felt by the subject? Questions of 
this kind frequently come to the 
author. No matter what might be 
said in the way of a practical eluci- 
daticn of the procedure and phe- 
nomena, there is so much of the sur- 
prising and wonderful about hypno- 
tism, in the higher stages especially, 
that many people cannot be per- 
suaded that there is nothing in the 
fluid, or force, idea. 

At a meeting of the Psychological 
Section of the New York Medico- 
Legal Society, held in February last, 
the author, in discussing the subject 
of hypnotic control, used the lan- 
guage following: 

When the sensitive hypnotee is ob- 
served to execute an unvoiced com- 
mand of the operator the spectator 
naturally enough asks how could the 
subject perform with such exactness 
in response to a mental order unless 
there was something that impressed 
his sensibilities intelligently—a some- 
thing that emanated from the brain 
of the agent? The experiments are 
enough to demonstrate the fact of 
mental transference, which does not 
require the intervention of magnet- 
ism for its exhibition, although the 
magnetized person is very much more 
sensitive to the impressions of this 
sort of mind communication. 

Ochorowicz has pursued a line of 
inquiry in the attempt to account for 
the operation of one mind or will upon 
another without contact or vocal ut- 


terance that is interesting, and which 
we will follow in the main. On its 
physical side thought is a product or 
phenomenon of brain; it cannot be 
evolved by any other organ, while its 
external manifestations are depend- 
ent upon other organs. There can 
be no expression of thought, ordi- 
narily, without muscular action of 
some kind. Although we may stand 
apparently motionless and think of 
many things, yet on close analysis 
we find that when reflecting with any 
degree of intensity there is a form of 
incomplete speech, of which we may 
be altogether unaware, just as a 
man who is reading or talking on 
some matter of deep interest may 
keep his feet moving or his hands in 
constant action without knowing it. 

If one’s thinking have a visual 
character, the eye, although shut, 
follows the movements of imaginary 
objects, the pupil really dilates or 
contracts in accordance with the dis- 
tance of the objects preserted to the 
mental vision. So, too, the breath- 
ing is affected by the character and 
speed of the thought, and the muscles 
in response to the imagined move- 
ments experience contraction of, to 
be sure, a limited extent. Varied 
systemic changes will occur in corre- 
lation with the emotional states, the 
sympathetic fnnctions acting freely 
in the production of sensations, with 
change of temperature, thrills, in- 
creased or decreased susceptibility of 
the skin and other phenomena accord- 
ing to the nature of the nervous con- 
stitution. Inthe magnetized subject 
the conditions of brain, nerve, 
muscle, skin, etc., conspire to render 
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him supersensitive, and being, there- 
fore, extraordinarily apprehensive of 
whatever the agent may be doing or 
experiencing, he is enabled to detect 
and read expressions of feature and 
gestures of body that are extremely 
slight, even unconsciously made and 
unperceived by the operator. 

The gradation of the success or re- 
sults that may be obtained : 

(1) Experiments with contact, gest- 
ures and looks, or physically objective 
suggestion, 

(2) Experiments made with gest- 
ures and looks, and no contact. 

(3) Experiments made with looks 
only, or the merest objective sugges- 
tion. 

(4) Experiments made without con- 
tact, gestures or looks, in which the 
suggestion is mental or subjective 
only. 

From this, asa point of beginning, 
so to speak, on the subjective side of 
the phenomena, the influence of the 
operator may go to almost any degree 
of control—given, of course, a sub- 
ject of high temperamental impressi- 
bility andin advanced somnambulism. 
For remarks on this line see ‘‘Mental 
Suggestion,”’ Ochorowicz. 

The magnetized subject, we know, 
will recognize at once a difference 
between the touch of the magnetizer 
and that of another person. It may 
be that the touch of the latter will 
prove very disagreeable, even painful, 
evidencing a marked difference of 
quality and degree between the influ- 
ence of the magnetizer and that of 
the other. A variation of sensation 
is noticeable by many persons in the 
normal state as occurring in their re- 
lations with others; they have impres- 
sions agreeable or disagreeable in 
their presence, although there is no 
immediate contact. Such persons, 


however, when in the somnambulic 
condition will exhibit greatly exag- 
gerated sensitiveness in this respect. 

But we may suppose that the sub- * 
ject is so magnetized that he does not 
even feel the touch of any besides the 
operator ; 


he will, however, exhibit 





an extreme delicacy of apprehension 
as regards the latter. Let a person 
touch the subject with a lead pencil; 
he may feel it as an indifferent sense 
of pressure, but let the magnetizer 
touch the hand of the person holding 
the pencil when that is in contact 
with the subject, and he recognizes 
the magnetizer at once. The nicest 
exhibition of this appreciation of 
presence and touch is given by a 
subject who has been magnetized 
by one person only, and in this case 
indirect touch by another person 
usually causes annoyance ; it may 
occasion severe irritation. 

An attempt now to explain this 
peculiarity of sensation must start 
with the postulate of a medium of 
some kind that somehow comes into 
use through the agency of the rapport, 
which the impression is produced by 
the operator; but what does the 
medium (the pencil, rod or what not) 
convey ? An influence of a certain 
character necessarily, otherwise the 
subject could not indicate so posi- 
tively the origin of the impression. 

We must with Ochorowicz concede 
the fact of a transmission of some- 
thing—of will or thought, or both— 
whether or not we are able to explain 
the how of it. ‘‘There is no doubt 
that subjects can feel by transmis- 
sion, by sympathism, by mental 
imitation, an impulse to perform a 
movement without knowing either 
why they do it, or what it means, or 
what it will result in.”” Ochorowicz, 
however, believes more than that. 
Witness his analysis of the experi- 
ments of Donato with Miss Lucile, 
and his admirable discussion of 
the nature of rapport. Witness 
also the following statements in 
abstract, that appeared to us to be 
consistent with inductive reasoning. 
Taking the element of electricity as 
his analogue, or perhaps to serve the 
purpose of a medium of communica- 
tion, he wiites: ‘* The normal action 
of a telephone ceases when the wire 
is broken. It is equally well for us 
when, though the wire is not broken, 
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the circuit contains only one tele- 
phone. Is it possible to transmit 
speech with one telephone? No; 
and yet the telephone works. The 
whole length of the wire is traversed 
by a current, which is not speech 
itself, but which is its correlative, 
though it is dumb. Take another 
telephone having only a_ closed 
circuit and likethefirstdumb. Bring 
it near the other, or only near the 
wire of the first telephone, or even 
simply bring the wire of the first near 
the wire of the second, and (¢he /atter 
will talk, will reproduce speech, 
though there is no contact between 
the two. It will talk by induction. 
It is this form of transmission that 
corresponds relatively to mental 
transmission or thought. Jy brain 
does not act upon the muscles of the 
subject, but it may act upon his brain. 
If instead of a second telephone we 
were to place alongside of the first 
telephone a different sort of instru- 
ment, an electroscope, for example, 
there would be no result; but we 
must not by any means infer that 
therefore there is no electric action 
all around the telephone, for in 
order to get a speeific action we must 
employ a specific instrument, a tele- 
phone for a telephone, a brain for a 
brain.” 

Thus the mind of the operator by 
its instrument, his brain, impresses 
its correlate, the mind of the subject, 
rendering specially receptive by the 
magnetic rapport that has been estab- 
lished—-through a medium _ not 
demonstrated (like the recently an- 
nounced element discovered in com- 
bination with nitrogen), subtle in the 
extreme, yet adapted by nature to 
the transmission of will impulse.— 


From ‘‘ Human Magnetism,” new 
edition, by H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
————____$_ + @9——_— 





DYSPEPSIA AND I. 
NLY two weeks! And I felt so 
light, nimble, active, clear- 
headed, free and happy that I thought 
I had discovered the secret of 


happiness. I was happy. In six weeks 
I had gained fourteen pounds. In 
two months I digested a good meal, 
carefully eaten, with comfort. No 
doubt my method of treatment may 
be improved, but it is good and may 
benefit others. 

I am employed at night. On rising 
I took a few swallows of cold water. 
In a few minutes I took another drink, 
perhaps several more while dressing. 
Within two hours or less I took five 
to eight large tumblers, the last one 
warm if I could have it so, and some- 
times I drank the juice of a lemon 
because I had eructions of wind. 
Then when my stomach became suffi- 
ciently warm, which required nearly 
an hour, I took a lunch which con- 
sisted of a raw or baked apple and 
four or five oatmeal crackers, when 
at work; or when alone Saturday and 
Sunday nights, a full meal consisting 
of the coarsest graham bread, stewed 
apples and a fresh rawegg. Some- 
times I had some lean roast chicken 
or beef, but here is the s—e—c-r—e-t: 
A light lunch, full midnight meal, 
little or nothing in the morning, no 
drink with food nor till digested, food 
chewed until seemingly dissolved in 
the saliva and literally drank. One- 
half, yes, one-third, the usual quantity 
satisfied me. After eating I felt as 
clear-headed, light and active as _ be- 
fore; was not drowsy and enjoyed 
my newspaper or. book as well as at 
any other time. I avoided sweets and 
milk because they caused eructions 
and were hard to digest; but took the 
juice of a lemon after nearly every 
meal. Sometimes when digestion 
seemed difficult I took a sip of vine- 
gar and pinch of salt; after eating I 
took a long, brisk walk every morn- 
ing, threw open the blinds of my 
window and slept in the light, and 
sleep better now than before. I have 
accustomed myself to a quick sponge 
bath in cold water for several years 
on rising, my room being steam- 
heated. For several weeks I have 
practiced deep breathing, holding in 
the abdomen: and expanding the 
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chest cavity, especially when walking, 
taking a long elastic step and some- 
times allowing the abdomen to rise 
and fall with the breath. 

In practicing this treatment I have 
followed the directions given by Dr. 
Dio Lewis in his admirable work 
‘*Our Digestion” and Checkley’s 
‘“* Physical Culture.” Since six years 
of age, when I became hungry while 
at play and ran into the house with 
‘*Mother, can’t I have a lunch?” 
and always got it, with an occasional 
remonstrance, I have been irregular 
in eating. I had a naturally strong 
appetite, and lunching inflamed my 
stomach, causing a morbid craving 
for food, and the early result of dys- 
pepsia, which in years became 
chronic. 

Constipation and improper food 
produced a virulent salt rheum humor 
that at times seemed almost unbear- 
able, but it has entirely disappeared 
since I began to practice the teach- 
ings of hygiene. At the age of 
eleven I was left in the care of a 
farmer, the son of a half Scotch pio- 
neer farmer, whose education was 
limited. He took me for what work 
he could get me to do, and I always 
felt that he was not satisfied unless I 
was working all the time and often 
he expressed dissatisfaction with the 
amount done. He had always 
worked hard on new land farms and 
was not in the best of health. His 
stomach troubled him, though he ate 
lightly; but he was a chronic grum- 
bler. It was his disposition. 

I was not afraid of him, but I was 
too independent to ask favors of him 
or his ‘‘ good dame,” as they usually 
refused my request. So, in order to 
bathe, I repeatedly took water from 
the pump, or snow, on a mild winter’s 
morning, and bathed in it in the 
barn, using my stocking leg for a 
towel to dry with. It wasn’t pleas- 
ant practice, but I wanted to cure 
my skin humor. 

These folks ate warm bread and 
buckwheat griddlecakes. The buck- 
wheats came about as regular as meal 





time, and I learned to hate them so 
much that I avoid them now, although 
at first I liked them. Steele in his 
‘** Physiology” says that bread should 
not be eaten when fresh baked and 
warm, so I wanted cold or warmed 
bread and soon I had all the cold 
bread I needed ;crusts and stale bread 
days’ »ld were generously given me, 
and though it wasn’t so palatable, 
especially when ‘‘ our folks” rather in- 
sisted that I should eat the stuff; 
lowever, I believed ’twas best, and 
have kept up the habit of eating stale 
bread ever since. S&S A. Cc 
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FLESH-EATING AND BAD TEMPER. 
—The vegetarians make a point of 
the tendency of a flesh diet to render 
one more subject to mental irritabil- 
ity. In this opinion they find some aid 
from an unexpected source, no less 
than Mrs. Ernest Hart, the wife of 
the editor of the British Medical 
Journal. This lady accompanied her 
husband on a trip made recently 
around the world, and one result of 
her observations appears to be that 
meat eating is bad for the temper. 
Certain of her remarks are far from 
flattering to her own countrymen. 
In the Hospital she says that in no 
country is home rendered so unhappy 
and life made so miserable by the ill 
temper of those who are obliged to 
live together as in England. ‘‘If 
we compare domestic life and manners 
in England with those of other coun- 
tries where meat does not form such 
an integral article of diet, a notable 
improvement will be marked. In 
less meat-eating France urbanity is 
the rule of the home; in fish and 
rice-eating Japan harsh words are un- 
known, and an exquisite politeness 
to one another prevails, even among 
the children who play together in the 
street. In Japan I never heard rude, 
angry words spoken by any but 
Englishmen. I am strongly of the 
opinion that the ill temper of the 
English is caused in a great measure 
by a too abundant meat dietary, com- 
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bined with a sedentary life. The 
half-oxidized products of albumen 
circulating in the blood produce both 
mental and moral disturbances. The 
healthful thing to do is to lead an ac- 
tive and unselfish life, on a moderate 
diet, sufficient to maintain strength 
and not increase weight.” 


SS 


FOUD ECONOMICS. 


The investigations of those who 
study the relations of the different 
articles used as food have a high 
value to society and the individual. 
Health and wealth are promoted by 
these studies ina way scarcely equaled 
by any other branch of science. ‘‘To 
be wellis to be rich.” Prof. Atwater 
of Wesleyan University adds his testi- 
mony to thatof otherson the subject. 
In a pamphlet he says: ‘‘A quart of 
milk, three-quarters of a pound of 
moderately fat beef, sirloin steak, for 
instance, and five ounces of wheat 
floor, all contain about the same 
amount of nutritive material; but we 
pay different prices for them and they 
have different values for nutriment. 
The milk comes nearest to being a 
perfect food. It contains all of the 
different kinds of nutritive materials 
that the body needs. Bread made 
from the wheat floor will support life. 
It contains all of the necessary in- 
gredients for nourishment, but not in 
the proportions best adapted for 
ordinary use. A man might live on 
beef alone, but it would be a very 
one-sided and imperfect diet. But 
meat and bread together make the 
essentials of a healthful diet. Such 
are the facts of experience. The 
advancing science of later years ex- 
plains them. This explanation takes 
into account not simply quantities of 
meat and bread and milk and other 
materials which we eat, but also the 





nutritive ingredients or ‘nutrients’ 
which they contain.” 

The chief uses of food are two: 
To form the material of the body and 
repair its wastes; to yield heat to 
keep the body warm and to provide 
muscular and other power for the 
work it has todo. Dr. Atwater has 
prepared two tables showing, first, 
the composition of food materials, the 
most important of which are the 
nutritive ingredients and their fuel 
value; second, the pecuniary economy 
of food, in which the amount of 
nutrients is stated in pounds. 

From these tables we learn that 
the greatest nutritive value in any 
kind of food of a specified value is 
found in cornmeal. In 1o pounds of 
cornmeal there are a trifle more than 
8 pounds of actual nutriment. In 84 
pounds of wheat flour there are. over 
6? pounds of nutriment; in 5 pounds 
of white sugar there are 44 pounds of 
nutriment; in 5 pounds of beans there 
are 4 pounds of nutriment; in 20 
poundsof potatoes thereare 3? pounds 
of nutriment; in 25 cents’ worth of 
fat salt pork there are 3} pounds of 
nutriment; inthe same value of wheat 
bread there are 2} pounds; in the 
neck of beef, 1? pounds; in skim milk 
cheese, 1$ pounds; in whole milk 
cheese, a trifle more than 14 pounds; 
in butter, 14 pounds; and in smoked 
ham and leg of mutton about the 
same; in milk, a trifle over 1 pound; 
in mackerel, about 1 pound; in round 
of beef, ? of a pound; in salt codfish 
and beef sirloin, about 4 a pound; in 
eggs at 25 cents a dozen, about 7 
ounces; in fresh codfish, about 6 
ounces; and in oysters at 35 cents a 
quart, about 3 ounces. The points 
give us important facts bearing upon 
the economy of diet, in which a vast 
number in the community are chiefly 
concerned. 
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Guatemala Antiquities.—The ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable collection 
of antiquities formerly owned by Sr. D. 
Manuel G. Elgueta, of Guatemala, has be- 
come the property of the California 
Academy of Science, San Francisco, and 
has been installed in their rooms. This 
collection was exhibited in the Guatemala 
Building at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and was taken to San Francisco 
and exhibited at the Mid-winter Exposi- 
tion. It was made by Sr. Elgueta, among 
the ruined cities of the Quiches, in North- 
ern Guatemala, the material largely being 
found in tombs, which were subterranean 
chambers, with either mounds of cemented 
debris or buildings erected over them. It 
comprises a small collection of vases of 
great value, asthey bear hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions and pictures painted in colors. 
the small number of such 
vases to be found in our museums, these 
vases should be carefully studied and re- 
produced in color, in the same manner as 
Hr. E, P. Dieseldorff has reproduced a vase 
from Copan, Guatemala, in Zeitschz. f. 
Etnol. (Verb. der Berliner Anthrop 
Gesellsch). Bd. XXVI.,-1894. Such vases 
properly reproduced are miniature Maya or 
Quiche codices. In addition to the vases 
in the Elgueta collection are a number of 
jadeite heads, ear ornaments, and other 
ornaments, obsidian implements, house- 
hold utensils and a few stone carvings. 


In view of 


Discovery of an Ancient City 
in Honduras.—The following notice 
appeared Nouveau Monde, Paris, 
December 1, 1884: ‘‘ Word has been re- 
ceived from Honduras of the discovery of 
an ancient ‘ Toltec’ city in the depths of a 
forest near the Rio Grande. The remains 
of this city are very well preserved and 
reveal an advanced civilization. The city 
was well constructed; possessed three great 
temples, more than 150 feet in length and 
35 feet in width; the streets are large and 
well paved.” The Rio Grande mentioned 
is probably that which flows not far from 
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Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras. 
Squier is the only person who has given 
us any information regarding the ruins in 
Honduras, and with the exception of the 
ruins of Copan, which being but five miles 
from the boundary of Guatemala, more prop- 
erly belong to the Guatemala groupof ruins, 
no archeological work has ever been car- 
ried on in the Republic. 


The Choctaw Robin Good- 
fellow.—H. S. Halbert writes in the 
American Antiquarian on a curious bit of 
Choctaw folk-lore. 

The Choctaws in Mississippi say that 
there is a little man, about two feet high, 
that dwells in the thick woods and is soli- 
tary in his habits. This little sprite or 
hobgoblin is called by the Choctaws Boh- 
poli, or Kowi anukasha, both names being 
used indifferently or synonymously. The 
translation of Bohpoli is the ‘*‘ Thrower.” 
The translation of Kowi anukasha is ‘‘ The 
one who stays in the woods,” or, to give a 
more concisetranslation, ‘‘ Forest-dweller.” 
Bohpoli is represented as being somewhat 
sportive and mischievous, but not mali- 
The Choctaws say 
that he often playfully throws sticks and 
stones at the people. Every mysterious 
noise heard in the woods, whether by day 
or night, they ascribe to Bohpoli. He 
takes special pleasure, they say, in 
striking the pine trees. A young Indian 
once told me that one night, while camped 
in the woods, he was awakened out ofa 
deep sleep by a loud noise made ona pine 
tree by Bohpoli. Bohpoli, or Kowi anuka- 
sha, is never seen by the common Choc- 
taws. The Choctaw prophets and doctors, 
however, claim the power of seeing him 
and of holding communication with him. 
The Indian doctors say that Rohpoli as- 
sists them in the manufacture of their 
medicines. Most Choctaws say or think 
that there is but one Bohpoli. In the 
opinion of others there may be more than 
one. 

Can it be that this bit of Choctaw folk- 


cious in his nature. 
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lore is a dim traditionary reminiscence of 
some race of dwarf people with which, at 
some remote period, the prehistoric Choc- 
taws may have come in contact? 


More Jewelry Found in Egyp- 
tian Tombs.—Mr. H. Villiers Stuart de- 
scribes, in a letter to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, another disclosure, which in- 
dicates that the children of Israel did not 
‘‘borrow” of the Egyptians all their 
‘* jewels of silver and jewels of gold.” He 
says: 

A few days ago there were discovered 
at Dashour the graves of two princesses of 
the XIIth Dynasty intact. The coffins had 
moldered away, and the mummies lay 
each with a coronet on her head, and wear- 
ing other jewelry. When an attempt to 
move the mummies was made they fell to 
fragments. The jewelry is very beautiful. 
One of the coronets was, in fact, a wreath 
of forget-me-nots, made of precious stones 
mounted on gold stems. At intervals 
occurred Maltese crosses and precious 
stones set in gold. This lovely wreath 
was as perfect and looked as fresh as on 
the day it was made—a couple of centuries 
before the time of Abraham!—more than 
four thousand years ago. It illustratesa 
passage in the poetic epitaph on the fune- 
ral pall of Queen Is-em-Kheb, ‘‘She is 
armed with flowers every day.” I visited 
Dashour and saw, im situ, the sarcophagus 
in which these treasures were found, as 
also that of the other princess. She also 
had a lovely coronet, fitted with a socket 
in which was inserted a spray of various 
flowers made in jewels, with gold stems 
and gold foliage. Besides these, there are 
necklaces, bracelets, armlets, anklets, dag- 
gers, charms, etc. 


The Melungeons are a people of 
Tennessee who have been made more of a 
mystery than they really are. They live 
at Clinch Mountain, near Holston River, 
and when they have merchandise to trade 
they bring it for sale to the town of 
Rogersville, in Hawkins County, Tenn. 
The locality where their homes are is near 
the quarries in Hawkins County, where 
marble of a pink color is now quarried. 
They are small of stature and darker in 
color than their neighbors, and though 
they call themselves Portuguese, James 
Mooney, who investigated them, thinks 
they are a medley of some Atlantic coast 
Indians and of inland negroes. By all 
events they differin race from the Anglo- 





Americans, though they speak an English 
dialect, somewhat corrupted. They are 
known to have lived there for a century, 
says G. L. Babbitt, and will work only 
when under the press of hunger or other 
necessity. A short article on these people 
will be found in one of the more recent 
volumes of the American Anthropologist, 
Washington, D. C, (1889). 


Modoc Songs.— During his talks with 
Modoc Indians, Mr. Albert S. Gatchett has 
been able to record from dictation a num- 
ber of curious songs which these people 
highly appreciate, and frequently sing 
while at work and while sitting idly in 
their lodges. Only a few of them are 
lugubrious, but the majority are merry ut- 
terances of a mind free from care. There 
are erotic songs, dance songs, satiric and 
mythologic songs, all delivered ina way 
that is half spoken and half sung. Some, 
however, have attractive and elaborate 
melodies, which, if well arranged for the 
piano or string instruments, would doubt- 
less produce a sensation in cultured com- 
munities. A specimen is given of a song 
which is introduced as sung or spoken by 
a prairie owl, which has the faculty of 
turning its head around and then turning 
it instantaneously to the normal position ; 
while, when it draws its body up, it ap- 
pears almost ball-shaped, and when travel- 
ing over the prairie seems like a light col- 
ored ball rolling over the ground. The 
man singing the song is supposed, after 
throwing off his garments and limbs, to 
appear also as a head only, and rolls on 
for many miles, when he may be seen par- 
taking of food inside of his subterranean 
lodge. He has a dog who faithfully tries 
to gather up his discarded appendages and 
take them first to his master and then 
home, With this is coupled an idyl of a 
young man carrying his sister on his back 
to her bridegroom and leaving her close to 
a pine tree. A cradle song describes the 
habits of the robin, which is seen earlier 
than other birds flying toward the cedar to 
pick at the bark in search of ants; the 
mothers tell their babes that robin red- 
breast sings this song to its young, and 
also to its grandmother, A third song has 
a satirical application to another town than 
that of the singers. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLATO 


EpGar C. BEALL, M.D., EpirTor. 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


FELLOWSHIP AMONG WOMEN. 


OWADAYS while women are 
displaying an interest in 

their own sex the like of which has 
never been seen before, and at a time 
also when men as wellas women seem 
disposed to grant to the fair sex more 
rights and privileges and to acknowl- 
edge in the female mind and character 
more talents and virtues than have 
ever been admitted hitherto, it is in- 
teresting, to say the least, to read, 
from one who signs herself ‘‘A 
Woman of To-Day,”’ vigorous, not to 
say caustic, statements in denial 
of the idea that women in general are 
capable of co-operation in the interest 
of their sex at large, or possessed of 
any true instinct of loyal friendship 
among themselves. There has 
certainly been a great deal of poetry, 
not to mention other forms of expres- 
sion, devoted to the adulation of 
friendship or fidelity of attachment 
as an attribute of the feminine 
character; and as we have been com- 
pelled in recent years to relinquish sev- 
eral of ourcherished boyhood notions 
regarding the perfections and beauties 


of the world and humanity, it may be 
that we shall have to modify some of 
our views regarding this matter of 
fellowship in femininity. But, as 
phrenologists, we are quite certain of 
the fact that strength of attachment 
in general, or at least the sentiment 
of comradeship or desire for com- 
panionship, is stronger in woman than 
in man. 

Those writers who detect, as they 
think, the lack of cohesive power and 
true devotion among women doubt- 
less consider the female sex on very 
broad lines. Of course if we take 
the broadest possible view of the 
human race as they appear in the his- 
tory of all countries, we must admit 
that the male sex have displayed a 
great deal of brutality which has 
been matched by a disappointing 
weakness on the part of women. Such 
was the point of view from which 
Schopenhauer usually discussed the 
principles of human nature, and we 
think that the writer from whom we 
quote below will come in for a share 
of the same kind of condemnation 
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which has so often been heaped upon 
the head of the German high priest 
of pessimism. Let us not be dis- 
turbed by any of these criticisms. 
We shall certainly profit in the end 
by knowing the truth concerning both 
men and women. Unjust attacks 
are often the surest means of arous- 
ing discussions which lead to a knowl- 
edge of facts. If the majority of 
women—having now in mind those of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, as well as 
those of our own favored country— 
are narrow in their sympathies and 
views, we must remember that the 
great mass of the world’s men are 
also far from adorable. The fact 
that should give us encouragement 
and satisfaction is that the superior 
minority, the aristocracy, so to speak, 
of intellect and heroism, is steadily 
growing in both sexes, and in com- 
parison with the advance among men 
in point of all-around culture, women 
are certainly little, if any, behind. 

In introducing this subject here it 
has not been our purpose to enter 
upon any exhaustive discussion, but 
we beg to remind our readers that in 
the study of human nature it is very 
important to become familiar with 
the fundamental or primary strata of 
human nature—those underlying beds 
of accumulated instinct and passion 
which, under the gloss and glamour 
of civilization, are so concealed as to 
be scarcely accessible to the psycho- 
logical observer. No other method 
equals that of getting at the root ofa 
thing. Perhaps the assertions of the 
writer in question will have the effect 
of bringing out a reply from some of 
our correspondents. 

We quote verbatim from the Zit- 
erary Digest: 





THE SISTERHOOD OF WOMAN DENIED. 


**The bond of fellowship which 
exists between man and man simply 
by virtue of a common sex is entirely 
absent between woman and woman. 
That sentiment may sound mannish, 
but its author is a woman—‘A Wo- 
man of the Day’ she signs herself in 
The Saturday Review, wherein she 
discusses the question of ‘The 
Sisterhood of Woman,’ most em- 
phatically denying that there is 
any true fellowship in her own sex, 
On the contrary, she declares that 
fellowship among women is replaced 
by a fundamental antagonism, a vague 
enmity, which renders the general 
attitude of a feminine creature 
toward her kind essentially different 
from that of the male creature in 
identical relations. She believes that 
in individual cases this feeling is 
counteracted by affection or by sym- 
pathy, but that apart from personal 
sentiment it remains, ‘severing every 
living woman from the rest of her 


sex.’ She says: 

“**To a great extent this arises from a 
woman’s incapacity for impersonal feel- 
ing or abstract emotion. In life’s fray she 
fights either for her own hand, or, more 
often, for some one man or woman whom 
she loves, but rarely for the welfare of her 
sex atlarge. Were it not for this strange 
lack of humanity in her nature, the eman- 
cipation of woman would not have been so 
grievously retarded. If the few women 
who suffered aforetime under the restric- 
tions which hedged in their liberty had 
been able to count on the sympathy 
and co-operation of all women, the 
time of their subjugaticn would have 
been enormously abbreviated. As _ it 
was, the first seekers after freedom met 
with more opposition from their own 
sex than they did from the other; nor, in- 
deed, do they fare better to-day. i a 
It is in fact this essential disunion, this 
lack of cohesive power, which makes the 
economic position of woman what it is. 
The work which she is now doing with her 
might she owes more to the self-interest of 
the employer than to her ownenergy. In 
many fields of labor women are ousting 
men from employment because their work 
is as well done as men can do it, and done 
at about half the price. The emancipation 
of the woman-worker simply means that 
the capitalist has found the road to the 
cheapest labor, and makes the best bargain 
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he can. When it is struck the woman 
wails that she is underpaid, apparently 
unconscious that the remedy lies in her 
own hands. If each woman who works 
were to adopt the tactics of man and com- 
bine for the common benefit, instead of 
standing alone and making herown terms, 
the value of her labor would soon be equal 
tohis. But this is just what she cannot 
do. She cannot form an alliance with her 
own sex, either offensive or defensive, and 
respectits covenant. That is why trade- 
unionism among women is still almost a 
farce and its operation ineffectual, and why 
the associations formed by women for 
their betterment and governed by them 
are so aptto become disabled through in- 
ternal strife.’ 

‘* While the writeradmits that there 
never was atime when women were 
so interested in their own sex as now, 
she thinks it an open question 
whether this interest is due to an im- 
pulse of morbid curiosity or to a 
genuine human sympathy. She con- 
tinues: 

‘** Tt is certain thatan increasing number 
of women who are morally stainless give 
evidence of an extraordinary absorption in 
the character and condition of those whose 
lives are notoriously and avowedly vicious. 
Formerly, the barrier which separated the 
virtuous among women from the fallen 
was absolutely definite and impassable. 
On the principle that to touch pitch is to be 
inevitably defiled, those wtthin the fold 
held no communication with the outcast, 
whose very existence they were expected 
toignore. Of late, however, the pharisai- 
cal passing by on the other side has been 
replaced by an abnormal attraction toward 
the gutter, and virtue’s crown of virtue is 
won by devising schemes for the redemp- 
tion of the fallen and the purification of the 
sinner through intercourse with the saint. 
There are those who profess to perceive in 
this association the germ of a brave 
humanitarianism, the inauguration of a 
new and fervent charity that presages an 
era of feminine fellowship and amity. 
To my mind it has no such significance, 
but is simply a form of hysteria based upon 
a morbid appetite for coquetting with sin, 
so characteristic of the modern woman. 
The kind of sin which she has neither the 
opportunity nor thedesire to commit has a 
fascination for her perverse, /ainéant 
soul.’ 


‘*The writer next takes up the 
friendship of one woman for another 
when both stand upon the same moral 
and social level, and says that in nine 
cases out of ten such friendship is 
devoid of the obligations of loyalty 








and honor which are inherent in the 
friendship between one man and 
another: 


*** Such relations [she safs] never become 
stable or sacred between women, for they 
are apt to begin by chance, proceed with 
passion, and die ata breath. Even at fever 
heat a woman never gives as much to an- 
other as she gives to her lightest lover, and 
at any momentshe is ready to sacrifice her 
friend at the behest of any man in whom 
she is momentarily interested. For hisen- 
tertainment she will betray any confidence 
withouta scruple or a regret, even if she 
refrains from denouncing her feminine 
friend to the firstcomer as soon as a 
shadow of misunderstanding has arisen 
between them. In the lives of most men 
there are only one or two friendship bonds 
riveted by years of intercourse, which 
nothing but undreamed-of treachery can 
sever. Women, on the other hand, make 
and discard friends with equal facility. 
If they are seldom true to men, their fidel- 
ity to theirown sex is rarer far, for there 
are no Davids and Jonathans among 
women, no friendships founded on mutual 
faith and held in honor. Until woman 
learns to conduct her relations with her 
own sex on the same principles as that 
on which men act, the sisterhood of 
woman will never come within measur- 
able distance of the possible.’” 


>~e 
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TWO MOUTHS. 

HE lower part of the face, that 
is, including the mouth and 
chin, reflects in a peculiar manner 
those activities of the mind familiarly 
called animal. It seems hardly fair, 
however, to apply the term animal to 
the manifestations of affection which 
in individuals of the human species 
are often so exalted as to call out 
our most intense admiration, except- 
ing only the feelings excited by deeds 
of lofty moral heroism. Surely, then, 
we should think of the lowest third 
of the face as animal only in the case 

of individuals of inferior grade. 
Volumes have been written and re- 
main to be written about the human 
mouth. What marvelous associa- 
tions linger about that word! From 
a mother’s lips we received the first 
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and holiest kiss ; froma mother's lips 
we learned the first and humblest 
prayer ; and then as childish years 
increased, how anxiously we watched 
for parental words that were to de- 
termine our happiness for the day, or, 
as we sometimes imagined, our fate 
for life. The next period was in our 





EDWIN BOOTH’S MOUTH. 


teens. How well we all remember! 
Years later when thoughts of philos- 
ophy came crowding into our minds 
we found still other and larger reasons 
for studying signs of character in the 
mouth, and for none of us can the 
subject ever lose its interest. 

We present two drawings, almost 
opposite in character, from portraits 
of Edwin Booth and Adelaide Neil- 
son. We cannot call Mr. Booth’s 
lower face very characteristic of his 
sex, and we know all women, at 
least, will agree with us that the 
other is rather too heavy for a truly 
feminine mouth. In the first drawing 
there are signs of great refinement, 
delicacy and reserve, which would 
impress the most superficial observer. 
Edwin Booth was remarkable for ex- 
clusiveness. For instance, he was 
not an easy man to interview; he 
was in no sensea society man; he took 









part in very few of the great politi- 
cal, philosophical, religious or other 
discussions which interested most of 
the prominent men of his time. 
There was nothing spontaneous or 
ebullient in his nature. On the con- 
trary, he-always seemed to be re- 
pressing something. His face usually 
looked as if he was trying to conceal 
a great sorrow. That he had some 
bitter, life-long griefs is well known, 
and that he had still vuthers not 
definitely understood there has-been 
good reason to believe. 

He was a man who could be deeply 
pained at things which some men 
would scarcely notice. His tempera- 
ment was inclined to pessimism. 
Fearing to bare his heart to an un- 
feeling world, he increased from 
year to year the tendency to secre- 





ADELAIDE NEILSON’S MOUTH. 


tiveness with which he was endowed 
at birth. With the sensitiveness of 
a woman, he shrank from criticism; 
but unlike nearly all women and most 
men, he was almost indifferent to 
applause. He was capable of love, 
but was not very ardent. His affec- 
tions in the main were marked by 
refinement and reserve. All these 
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qualities are suggested by his mouth. 
In the compression of the lips, their 
thinness, and the delicacy of their 
curves, there are the unmistakable 
signs of a nature that is chiefly sub- 
jective; that prefers to dwell upon 
the past rather than to hope for 
things in the future; that doubts and 
distrusts the new and untried; that 
would 

‘Rather bear those ills we have than fly 

to others that we know not of.” 

In our second illustration for the 
most part the opposite characteristics 
seem to be indicated. Although the 
drawing is slightly unjust, perhaps, 
to the beautiful actress, the general 
form of the lips gives a correct ex- 
planation of the character, so far as 
this portion of the face can be ex- 
pected to do. Here is the fullness 
that bespeaks an overflowing emo- 
tional life; here is spontaneity. We 
see warmth, enthusiasm, love of 
pleasure; in such a nature there is no 
doubt or hesitation as to the happi- 
ness preferred, and unless confronted 
with powerful deterrents, there would 
be a readiness in yielding to impulse 
amounting almost to abandon. 

Here the affections are active; and 
it would if such a 

with more 
Coolness of 
matters of the 
heart are not likely to be found 
in the possessor of such a mouth. 
In the almost equal fullness of the 
upper and under lip are the indica- 
tions of balance in the affections; 
such a mouth is demonstrative in 
affection, and equally appreciative of 
ardent manifestations from the per- 
son beloved. In this nature there 
will also be sympathy and friendship. 


be a wonder 


did 
haste than 


love 
wisdom. 
judgment in 


woman not 


Love may be interrupted or an at- 
tachment severed by a _ prolonged 
separation, but such 4 woman craves 
and is likely to find some object to 
love every day and every hour. She 
must frequently receive or give some 
token of regard, if only a little flower; 
but she prefers a smile or a kiss. 
She will stand at the window and by 
a wave of her hand give a sign to her 
lover when he is too far to hear her 
speak. Such a woman, if wedded to 
the true king of her heart, in the 
right social atmosphere, would be as 
loving, no doubt, as any man could 
wish her to be, but she needs the in- 
fluence of a good environment, and 
especially the aid of moral and intel- 
lectual culture. 


e+ 


CRANIAL PROPORTIONS. 


GENTLEMAN in Trenton, N. 
J., writes to know the proper 
breadth of the head thruugh each 
organ as shown by the calipers for 
the average person—namely, that of 
22x14. Hesays that he has looked 
through many phrenological volumes 
without finding what he wishes. 
Weare not aware that his question 
has ever been answered in any of the 
books heretofore published. How- 
ever, this is one of the things which 
an experienced phrenologist learns 
in time, approximately, at least, by 
recording in his memory, uncon- 
sciously it may be, what might be 
called a composite picture of the vari- 
ous heads he has examined; and inthis 
composite head there will, of course, 
be certain tolerably definite diam- 
eters; but the variations of certain 
nationalities, classes, vocations, etc., 
produce modifications of the idea in 
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the mind of the phrenologist which 
also have to be taken into account in 
an extended explanation of the sub- 
ject. First of all is the very im- 
portant distinction of sex. Cer- 
tain diameters which would be normal 
in the male head would be 
somewhat different in the female. 
Again, in thinking of the Ger- 
man head we always think of 
a considerably greater diameter 
than we would in an Irish head. In 
thinking of the diameters among 
merchants and mechanics or manu- 
facturers we should expect a consid- 
erable variation from the prevailing 
proportions among professional men, 
etc. But striking an average, we 
should say that usually the diameter 
in the male head at the temples, 
whatever it ought to be, is about 
four and three quarter inches or five 
inches ; and at Constructiveness, or 
about where the hair begins, the 
diameter is about five and a half 
inches. Going back to Acquisitive- 
ness there should be a gain of about 
another half inch ; about the same 
diameter should be found at Destruct- 
iveness and Secretiveness. Rising 
to Cautiousness we should add 
another eighth of an inch. Going 
forward to Sublimity, Ideality 
and Mirthfulness we should expect 
about the same ratio of decrease, 
which would give a diameter of about 
four and a half inches at Mirthful- 
ness. 

Just after writing the above we 
were pleased to receive a call from 
Albert Zimmerman, President of the 
St. Paul Phrenological Society, who 
handed us for publication an article 
on the same subject, which we pre- 
sent elsewherein this issue. If there 





should be any important difference 
discovered in our views, it should be 
remembered that the editor has 
reference more to the proportions 
that actually exist, while Mr. Z. 
seems to have in mind particularly 
the developments which people ought 
to have. The subject is interesting 
and important. Let us hear more 


about it. 
ee eee 


PHRENOLOGY AND PENOLOGY. 

NE of the very encouraging 

signs of the times may be found 
in the fact that people are growing 
more humane in their ideas of pun- 
ishment even without the direct aid 
of a correct mental science. No 
doubt the influence of the phrenolog- 
ical philosophy promulgated by 
George Combe over half a century 
ago has had much to do with this. 
The more than 350,000 copies of the 
Constitution of Man which have heen 
circulated have sown seeds of sym- 
pathy and suggested trains of phil- 
osophic thought in millions of minds, 
the beneficent effects of which are 
almost incalculable. As an instance 
of the growing recognition of the ab- 
surd policy which has prevailed hith- 
erto of neglecting the study of moral 
disease, the following, quoted by 
The Phrenological Magazine, from a 





writer in Zo-Day, is very interest- 
ing and quite in accord with phreno- 
logical principles: 

‘* When acriminal is convicted, he 
is then sentenced. The only merit 
that I can see in that system is that 
it saves time. After the man is con- 
victecd, but before he is sentenced, 
he shou'd be made the subject of an 
inquiry; his antecedents, environ- 
ment, character should all be taken 
into consideration. The First Offend- 
ers Act is really a step in this direc- 
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tion. Two men may commit pre- 
cisely the same crime and receive pre- 
cisely the same punishment; yet the 
guilt of one man may be much greater 
than the other, and the punishment 
may be really unjust. Last week I 
spoke of the frequent futility of short 
sentences and frequent injustice of 
long. A man sentenced to seven 
years may turn out to be really fit to 
* released in one; it may be certain 
that the remaining six years will do 
him more harm than good, and 
through him will do harm to society, 
for the protection of which the sen- 
tence was passed. After the inquiry 
I mentioned has been held, let the 
judge advise a sentence—not defin- 
itely pass a sentence—and let it be 
in the power of the authorities at the 
prison—or, as I should prefer to call 
it, reformatory—subsequently to mod- 
ify the sentence advised, whenever, 
in their opinion, such modification is 
needed. 

**The intellectually defective and 
physically defective are accustomed 
to receive individual attention from 
skilled men. But the present system 
of treating the morally defective is 
almost as absurd as it would be if 
every patient in a hospital were given 
exactly the same medicine, and that 
medicine had been prescribed by a 
lawyer and made up by a commis- 
sionaire. There would be 
work in the reformatories for those 
who cared to undertake it, and they 
would have to be men of ethical sta- 
bility and intelligence, firm and sym- 
pathetic; this work would not be less 
noble than the noble work which is per- 
formed by doctors and nurses. They 
would do their best to keep alive in 
the criminal that self-respect without 
which there can be no improvement. 
Let a man be ashamed of going into a 
prison, if you will; but if you want 
him to do anything in the world, 
make it the business of the prison to 
give him back his self-respect. 

‘*Convicts should work harder than 
they do now, but they should be given 
an interest in the work itself and its 


results. Theuse of military drill and 
discipline might be tried ; it would help 
to give that regularity and obedience 
which are rarely found in the criminal; 
and it would be no hard thing if the 
disgraced man, who once called him- 
self a gentleman, had a chance of re- 
deeming his character in active serv- 
ice. The question of moral insanity 
should be fully dealt with by men of 
science; the disease should be treated 
as a disease, instead of being pun- 
ished as a crime, and the present 
legal definition of insanity in criminal 
cases should berevised. Side by side 
with a more reasonable treatment of 
the criminal we should have more 
reasonable methods adopted for the 
prevention of crime. The children 
of habitual criminals should be taken 
out of the control of their parents, 
and their environment arranged to 
counterbalance bad hereditary tend- 
encies.” 
—— en 
CHEAP TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 
HE facilities for traveling have 
increased of late years along 
with nearly everything else, so thata 
trip to Europe is no longer a luxury 
in which only the rich can induige. 
However, there are still a great many 
people who continue to think of an 
excursion to Europe as a pleasure in- 
volving very much more expense than 
itactually does. To those whoare not 
aware of the possibilities of cheap liv- 
ing abroad, we can recommend the 
series of bright letters the first install- 
ment of which we publish this month. 
The author, Mr. George C. Bartlett, 
who is a much esteemed friend of the 
editor, is a brother of Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Grannis of this city, and isa gen- 
tleman of exceptional culture and 
practical knowledge of the world, 
having been for many years an omniv- 
orous reader and a very extensive 
traveler in all parts of the world. 
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He is very liberal in his views, of a 
philosophical cast of mind, and an 
extremely easy, graceful writer, by 
whom our readers will be both in- 
structed and entertained. 


{> ge for sail 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 





Atways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
comiributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutturg, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten laber, 
avoid mi. derstandings,and secure earlier attention 











CLAIRVOYANT POWER—SEEING, THOUGH 
Biinp.—N. G.—There are instances of this 
on record ; even scientific men of authority 
have attested its wonderful powers. The 
Medical Times refers to it, saying that 
enough has already been shown to demon- 
strate that no physician can afford to ignore 
this important factor in the treatment of 
his patients. 

Closely interwoven with hypnotism is 
psychological study in clairvoyance, which 
has been defined as a faculty of acquiring 
supernormally a knowledge of facts con- 
cerning material things and the normal 
manifestations of embodied mind, such as 
we normally acquire by the use of our 
senses. 

The case of Miss Mollie Fancher, as 
given by her physician for many years, 
Dr, S. Fleet Spier, and recently in a biog- 
raphy written by Judge Abram H. Dailey, 


is a case in point. As a consequence of two 
bad accidents at the ages of 15 and 16 years, 
complicated by overstudy, she has now 
been a bedridden patient for over thirty 
years. She is totally blind, and yet has the 
power of seeing (mentally!) with great dis- 
tinctness and reading sealed letters and 
closed books. Oculists have examined the 
eyes and found them sightless. The optic 
nerve is gray in appearance, indicating 
gray atrophy, which would render it inca- 
pable of transmitting light to the brain. 
This case has been investigated by several 
scientists, who are convinced there is no 
deceit. Other cases quite as wonterful 
have been published. 


‘* ORIFICIALIST.”"—A, C.—This is a term 
employed by certain persons who affect a 
specialty of treating diseases of the ex- 
ternal openings of the body, especially 
the rectal. There seems to be a tendency 
to run the notion toa ludicrous extreme. 
We hear of all sorts of disorders being laid 
to ‘‘orificial” maladies; for instance, eye 
and nose troubles, skin affections and nerve 
derangements, by reflex or other operation. 
The orificial doctor does wonders, accord- 
ing to his own account. We know that a 
little thing in itself may set upa deal of 
mischief, through persistent local irrita- 
tion, but we are not ready to subscribe toa 
tithe of the representations of some of these 
‘‘ orificialists,” especially as every well- 
trained physician is fairly intelligent in 
the line of their pretensions. 


INSANITY OF GENIUS.—HILCOMBE.—Many 
of the characters who have won fame for 
remarkable intellectual achievements were 
unbalanced, eccentric, and even unsafe as 
members of society. But these, as a rule, 
were not of the class that contribute to the 
permanent good of mankind. The greatest 
men,in the true sense of the term great, 
were not and are not insane, for real great- 
ness of mind is inconsistent with that un- 
balance of the mental faculties—that dis- 
temper of the reasoning powers—that is 
known as insanity. Charles Lamb writes 
on this subject: ‘‘ So far from the proposi- 
tion holding true that great wit or genius 
has a necessary alliance with insanity, the 
greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever 
be found the sanest writers. It is impossi- 
ble for the mind to conceive of a mad 
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Shakespeare.” Men of extraordinary men- 
tal caliber may be subjectto nervous disor- 
ders ina higher degree than others, because 
of their greater delicacy of nerve sensibil- 
ity, but the most of the instances to which 
we are referred by writers are found upon 
analysis to be due toindiscretions or abuses 
of habit that would be likely to throw any 
mind out of balance. 


Unknown.—Chula, Mo.—You sign no 
name, although you inclose an envelope 
for answer. Hence in this way we are 
compelled to say that we know nothing 
about the concern or ‘‘ agency” you men- 
tion and would advise you to have nothing 
to do with it. 


TEA AND TOBACCO vs, SPIRITS AND BEER. 
—W. W. C.—We are of opinion that such 
statistics as you give in your letter cannot 
be taken as conclusive. In England, it 
must be remembered, the people are in 
better financial state than in Ireland, and 
therefore better able to purchase the more 
expensive spirits and beer. Again, tea is 
used quite extensively by Irish women— 
and a good proportion of them smoke, thus 
bringing up the average of cost. In this 
country the association of tobacco with the 
drinking of spirit or malt liquor is more 
marked. Such are the associations of 
tobacco selling and tobacco using that the 
young man may be easily led to adopt 
habits of drinking that have their prob- 
abilities of physical and mental damage. 


DARK AND LIGHT COMPLEXION Harr, 
Erc.—M. M.—Diversities of complexion 
depend mainly tem perament—the 
physical constitution. They have their 
correspondences in the phenomena of 
character, but cannot be said strictly to be 
causal in such phenomena. If you would 
read a good treatise on temperament you 
would obtain a deal of information bearing 
upon the questions that are involved in 


upon 


your inquiry. 


Vicarious Force.—Question: Is it true 
that Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are necessary to an energetic character? 
Answer: Large Firmness or Continuity, 
together with a very active temperament, 
may incite to great effort, and thus accom- 
plish a great deal. 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





AED@OLOGY.—A Treatise on Generative 
Life: A book for every man and 
woman. By SIDNEY BARRINGTON 
E.uiot, M.D. 12mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Arena Pub. Co. 


Starting with the shibboleth that it is 
the right of every child to be well born, 
this author traverses the ground of physi- 
ology and psychology to prove the princi- 
ples involved and to offer in terms suitable 
to the everyday reader the counsel that 
society much needs. Whatever may be 
the later outcome of scientific observation 
with regard to the operation or nonopera- 
tion of prenatal impressions or the mold- 
ing influence of maternal condition upon 
the unborn child, it is certain that people 
for the greater part need instruction 
with regard to the hygiene of the parental 
functions. We are glad to know that the 
interest of the community is increasing in 
this subject, and from motives of a health- 
ful sort. The author has employed much 
care in reviewing the field covered by his 
book, and furnishes a strong series of 
evidences for the operation of maternal 
impressions in the child organism. But 
while this is an important department of 
the book, we consider the chapters devoted 
to the analysis of the requisites of a well- 
born child to be of more utility, so also 
the chapters on miscarriage, chastity and 
avoidance of motherhood, physical essen- 
tials for marriage and sexual hygiene 
have their particular value. The author 
has consulted standard authorities on 
hygiene, temperament, phrenology in pre- 
senting his topic; dnd while his book is not 
an elaborate one, it is of that direct, concise, 
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untechnical order that is acceptable to the 
inquiring reader. 


WELLs’ New DESCRIPTIVE CHART FOR THE 
Use oF EXAMINERS IN THE DELINEATION 
OF CHARACTER. Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, New York. 


There are charts and charts employed 
by phrenological lecturers and examiners, 
all of them having good points, and, of 
course, based in general arrangement and 
application upon a similar plan. Every 
energetic and ambitious exponent of the 
humanizing art of phrenology believes that 
he can prepare a manual that will suit his 
purposes better than any already in print; 
and so we have a great variety of books, 
large, and small, in the hands of people 
who have sought the professional charac- 
ter reader for instruction and counsel. 
But after all the book with the title above 
given is unsurpassed for simplicity of ar- 
rangement and practical application. The 
work of a veteran examiner and of an ac- 
complished writer, whose experience in the 
. special line of character study has scarcely 
a parallel, it has features of utility that 
other similar books with any fair preten- 
sion to originality can scarcely rival. In 
fact this ‘‘ Descriptive Chart” has been so 
much revised and issued in so many edi- 
tions thatit is rather the product of sev- 
eral brains than of one. The new edition, 
of which this little notice is given, offers 
itself in a neat form and at such a price, 
especially by the quantity, that it should 
be to the advantage of the professionals in 
the field to use it. 


THE GAME OF CHARACTER READING—IIlus- 
trating the Effects of the Phrenological 
Organs upon Physiognomy. Published 
by C. W. Pottinger, Chicago. 

This new device for social and home 
amusement deserves more than passing 
notice because of the great variety of feat- 
ures it includes. There are ninety cards 
with illustrations and explanations simple 
enough for the understanding of children. 
Several methods of playing them are given 
in the accompanying circular,in all of which 
the elements of amusement are coupled 
with instruction. A game such as this is 
well adapted to interest the young and 
impress them with those important princi- 


ples that lie at the basis of mental science 
and the understanding of character. Price, 
75 cents, 


A Square TALK To YouNG MEN ABOUT 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. By H. 
L. Hastines, Editor of Zhe Christian 
Mind. Million-Scriptural Tract Repos- 
itory, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Hastings has such a clear and crisp 
way of presenting religious truths that we 
cannot wonder his pamphlets and lectures 
and discussions find a broad area of cir- 
culation. His topics are just those that 
people who have a bit of religion in their 
souls want to know about. This is em- 
phatically a square talk ; it is full of meat, 
and answers so many questionsina straight- 
forward manner that we cannot but com- 
mend it to our young folks—and old folks, 
too. The ‘‘ Corruptions of the New Testa- 
ment” is a good piece of straight analysis 
and characterized by the same frank deal- 
ing that we find in everything Dr. Hast- 
ings does. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SES- 
SION OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ANAT- 
OMIsTs. With a list of members. 


An interesting document toa certain, but 
not very large, class of scientific men in 
this country. The studies involved in the 
titles are of highimportance, The remark 
of Dr. Heitzmann, of New York, in discuss- 
ing Prof. Wilder’s paper on the ‘‘ Cerebral 
Passions” is in a decided phrenological 
vein. 


Woman: HER PuHysIcAL CONDITION, SUF- 
FERINGS AND MATERNAL RELATIONS. By 
J. C. Perit, M.D. Illustrated. 


The author has much to say regarding 
the ailments peculiar to the sex, and sup- 
plies advice of a popular kind that few 
hygienists would be disposed to criticise 
harshly. He has a form of pessary which 
is highly lauded as a method of applying 
electricity directly to the parts enfeebled 
by vicious habits or sickness. We have 
heard of such contrivances before, and 
there my be a degree of virtue in Dr. 
Petit’s. Personally we should have more 
confidence in the hygiene and exercises he 
outlines. 











PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 








THE Rev. John Duke McFaden has 
organized a phrenological society at Ham- 
lin, Kan. 


Pror. Geo. Morris, class of '78, has 
recently given twelve lectures in Omaha, 
Neb., where he has been spending a few 
weeks. 


ALBERT ZIMMERMAN, president of the St. 
Paul Phrenological Society, has been in 
New York City for some time, preparing 
for a course in the Institute. Herbert 
Simmonds, librarian of the society, is also 
expected here soon, to become a member 
of the class of ’95. 


Miss EpNA I. SEELEY, class of ’94, is 
meeting with much success at Atlantic 
Highlands, where she has recently opened 
an office. She is also giving parlor talks 
two evenings a week, and makes delinea- 
tions at residences, and has found many 
among those she has examined “highly 
appreciative of phrenology.” 


AT the last meeting of the St. Paul 
Phrenological Society ‘* Causality” was 
discussed by Miss Annie Loetscher and 
Mr. A. Anderson. Thesociety meetsevery 
second and fourth Friday at Central Block. 
At the recent election the following officers 
were nominated: President, Albert Zim- 
merman ; vice-president, Mrs. A. E. John- 
son; secretary, Harry G. Lerch; treasurer, 
E. F. Berrisford ; financial secretary, Miss 
M. Thorwarth ; librarian, H. Simmonds. 


AT the last meeting of the Eureka 
Phrenological Society, which was largely 
attended, Mrs. Orr, Miss Price, and Mr. 
Sermin, class of ’91, entertained the audi- 
ence with very interesting and instructive 


talks on ‘‘ Hope,” ‘‘ The Perceptives ” and 
‘*Choice of Pursuits,” respectively. The 
next meeting of this society, which 


meets at the Hall, North avenue, will be 
held on Saturday, September 15, at which 
Messrs. Drake, Alexander and Devlin will 
discourse on various phrenological sub- 
jects. The meetings are free, and friends 
of phrenology and the public generally are 
cordially invited. 


Dr. McDONALD might well ask the ques- 
tion in a recent number of THE JOURNAL, 
‘““What are the phrenologists doing?” 
Every practical phrenologist sees the great 
work remaining to be done and the appar- 
ent apathy of many even who are students 
of character in regard toit. There should 
be more sympathy among the graduates. 
Many graduates appear to be rather slack 
in advocating phrenology because they are 
not following it as a profession. This 
should not be. When a fellow graduate 
enters a town to give a course of lectures 





why should he not find the local phrenolo- 
gists ready to do all they can to help along 
the work? This is not always the case, I 
am sorry to say. 

Phrenology to me is a glorious work, 
and I would do no other. There isa vast 
amount of pleasure in the progagation of 
this the grandest of sciences. People are 
hungry for phrenology. Every intelligent 
man wants to know all he can about him- 
self if he can learn from a reliable source. 
There are scores of inquirers from every 
rank of life, and there is but little trouble 
to secure a full house after the first night. 
Almost all young physicians whom I meet 
take an examination, and though some- 
times rather critical, quite a number of 
them are quietly advocating the science. A 
phrenologist needs the courage of his con- 
victions, with all the force of character he 
can muster. 

I entered a Minnesota town of about 
5,000 inhabitants a short time ago 
and was advised by a certain minister 
not to stay there, as he was sure 
no one there wished to know anything 
of himself. But lo! on taking a hall and 
giving my lectures I had an audience of 
about 600 nearly every night for a week ; 
and in private examinations they came for 
ten days as fast as I could delineate them. 

I believe it is possible for a phrenologist 
to know more about a community in two 
days than some of the residents do in as 
many years. Let us learn all we can, but 
be cautious about taking the advice of cer- 
tain persons who know nothing of our 
business. 

A man said one day, ‘‘ You talk as if 
you meant what you said.” Another 
asked, ‘‘What would you say if a person 
knocked you down for telling him so 
straight?” I replied that a phrenologist is 
not supposed to be afraid of anyone. On 
the other hand, many continually Say, 
‘*God bless you in your work.” After be- 
ing examined a professor of a school said 
to me the other day, ‘‘How I wish I knew 
how to apply phrenology to the children.” 

Some legislators in Montana and North 
Dakota have even told me that they were 
in favor of having a graduate phrenologist 
belong to and be paid by the State. A 
principal of acertain high school said to 
me, ** We ought to have a phrenologist as 
superintendent of public instruction.” 

I often think that if the Institute were to 
publish a pamphlet giving the exact con- 
volutions of the brain and all the faculties 
related thereto, it would be a great advan- 
tage. We meet with many queer people 
and need to be fortified as much as possi- 
ble. Yours in the work, 

GEORGE Cozens, Class ’g1. 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


CONSTANTINE’S & 
PINE TAR SOAP 
(Persian Healing ) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 
complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them.—All 
druggists. 
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